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PREMIUM OFFERS 


Seedling Strawberry Plants 


With every order for stock amounting to $2.00 or more I will include twenty-five Seed- 
ling Strawberry Plants; or with an order amounting to $5.00 or more I will include 100 
Seedling Strawberry Plants. 

(See inside Strawberry division for description.) 

Or with an order amounting to $2.00 or more I will include three plants of Perennial 
Phlox; (See description inside) or with an order for $5.00 or more I will include eight 
plants of Phlox. 


With an order amounting to $10.00 or more I will include free a year’s subscription to 
The Garden Magazine, published monthly by Doubleday, Page & Company, of New York 
City. 

As its name indicates it is devoted to the interests of the garden, and is a very high 
class magazine. The price was formerly $1.00 per year, but has recently been advanced to 
$1.50 

By agreement with the publishers I can offer one year’s subscription in connection with 
an order for stock from my list amounting to $1.00 or more, for the sum of $1.00, thus sav- 
ing you 50 cts. 

With an order amounting to $5.00 or more you may add 50 cents worth of stock, your 
choice. 

Or with an order amounting to $10.00 or more you may add 10 per cent. in stock as a 
premium, except on special prices given on strawberry plants in 5,000 lots. 


Please notice that if you wish to take advantage of either of these premium offers you 
must so state when sending your order. 

Also note that in either of these offers the amount shall be figured at catalogue price, 
and not where a “Special Price” has been quoted. 

Also only one Premium with each order. 


Bushel Baskets 
Berry Crates 


Berry Baskets 
BEST GOODS---PRICES RIGHT 


Goods Sent in the Flat or Made Up 


Baskets for Shipping 
Grapes and Peaches 


All Kinds of Fruit and Vegetable Baskets 


Catalog Mailed Free on; Application. Address 


COLBY-HIKLEY CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


“Strawberry Plants that Grow” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


N AGAIN presenting our annual booklet, “Strawberry Plants that Grow.” I 
want first of all to thank our customers who have bought of us in the past, 
many of them ever since the early days of our business, more than twenty 
years ago; also to solicit a continuance of their patronage and promise them 
our best efforts to merit their approval. 


In the second place, I wish to introduce myself and my business to the 
many new friends who may receive this booklet for the first time. I com- 
menced growing Strawberries in our present location back in the early 
“Fighties,’ and have gradually worked into the nursery side of the business, 
growing, and selling the plants through the catalogue, until at present the fruit is a secondary 
consideration, our entire time and attention being taken up with our plant propagation and in dis- 
posing of the same. : 


We have no “hobby” to ride, neither do we claim that our plants have any great superiority 
over others that are equally well grown; we do, however, claim that owing to our favorable loca- 
tion—which is in one of the greatest fruit-growing sections of the country—we can and do grow 
as fine plants as can be grown by any one, also that our long experience in the matter of prepar- 
ie ee plants for shipment enables us to place them in our customers hands in the best possible 
condition. 


Furthermore, we are proud of our reputation for honesty and square dealing, and certainly 
can not afford to do business in any other manner. 


I could fill this booklet several times with the testimonial letters from our satisfied customers, 
but my space is so limited, I print only a few. 


Perhaps a word as to weather conditions at shipping time last spring, would be in order here; 
our stock went into the winter a year ago, looking fine and as we had plenty of snow, every- 
thing seemed to promise a very favorable year; but human calculations often fail, whether it was 
the influence of “Halley’s Comet,” or of some other meteorological disturbance, our season 
seemed to be out of joint; as early in March we had almost summer weather, followed by winter 
in April and May, after we had commenced digging and shipping plants; this not only deranged 
and delayed our work, but also caused untold damage to fruit crops in many sections, making 
what promised to be a bumper crop of all fruits, a very short crop and almost an entire failure 
in other parts of our country. 


_ We did the best we could to ship our orders to suit the customers, but realize that we failed 
in some instances. 


Our growing season has also been very unsatisfactory; a summer drouth of unusual severity, 
following a cold, wet and backward spring, thus retarding all vegetation and especially our 
strawberry plant growth; however, we have had an excellent fall season, having plenty of moist- 
ure and no killing frosts until the first week of November, thus giving us an unusually long sea- 
son of growth, and consequent fine stand of plants which are well rooted; thus while many sec- 
tions have a very short crop of plants we have our usual supply of most varieties. I would advise 
sending in your orders early, as we are likely to be sold short on some varieties soon. 


We have said before, and wish to repeat it, do not condemn a variety from one season’s ex- 
perience, as another year may show it very differently, also different soil, or location sometimes 
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changes a variety very materially. Then, too, the season of ripening will vary according to locality, 
some that we class as late may ripen earlier, or those described as extra early be nearer mid-sea- 
son. We can only give general conditions and do not mean to misrepresent. I have never urged 
my friends to set largely of untried “Novelties,” but rather to test the newer sorts upon their own 
soil in a small way at first. I do not list any that I am not satisfied have merit. Each year we drop 
some from our list; not always because we think them poor, but because we have enough that are 
better and that succeed over a larger territory. 


We have had complaint in the past that some of our varieties of strawberry plants (notably, 
Warfield, Crescent, Senator Dunlap, and others of that type) were “small” and “worthless.” Of 
course, this complaint was not from experienced strawberry growers, for all such realize that 
there is a great difference in the manner of growth of varieties. Those like Bubach, Clyde, 
etc., which make very few runners will make much larger plants than those of Warfield type, 
which set so many and make small plants. These small plants, if thrifty, will grow and make a 
full row and bear as large a crop in the “matted” row, as the heavier growing plants. Generally 
the Warfield type has only one fruit stem to the plant, while Bubach and that type usually have 
several “crowns” and a greater number of fruit stems to each individual plant. For the grower 
who is able to give high culture, on a very strong, rich soil, the latter class grown in hills or hedge 
row would perhaps prove most profitable. However, for the ordinary grower, the smaller type 
ae in half, or full matted rows, would prove as profitable, requiring much less work in their 
cultivation. 


Our growing nursery stock has been inspected by the State Inspector of Nurseries and Or- 
chards and by him declared apparently free from dangerous insects or diseases. A copy of his 
certificate will be attached to each shipment. 


From the prevalence of San Jose Scale many states have enacted laws requiring the fumiga- 
tion with hydrocyanic acid gas of nursery stock shipped into their borders; to comply with these 
laws we have erected a fumigating house, and are prepared to fumigate all stock shipped if so 
desired. Patrons living in states where this is required will please notify us when ordering. 
This l..w does not include strawberry plants, but raspberry and blackberry plants are included. 


Our strawberry plants are all fresh dug at time of shipping, as we do not try to winter any in 
cellar. 


I wish to emphasize this statement as in the past some have claimed that my plants have been 
helu over winter in cellar. Let me say here, that I never did this, nor have I ever seen others that 
practiced such methods. 


In propagating strawberry plants for sale we always set from one year old beds which have not 
fruited. We also set the different varieties in blocks of several rows each, thereby obviating the 
danger of mixture, liable where different sorts are set in alternate rows. In digging, we usually 
take up the entire row, discarding the original plants and such of the tip plants as are not well 
rooted, therefore we have no exhausted stock to send out. 


In digging strawberry plants our help work in the field when the weather is fit, lifting the 
plants with “potato hooks,” when taking the plants from the soil, stripping off the surplus leaves 
and runners and tying in neat bunches of twenty-five, (we always aim to put in twenty-six.) After 
tying, the bunch is carefully heeled in until the required number of that variety is dug, thus the 
roots are not exposed to the air for any great length of time. 


When the weather is unfit for the work to be comfortably done in the field, the plants are pick- 
ed up in baskets and carried to the packing house or other shelter, where they are stripped and 
bunched as before described. But after the plants have been handled in this way, the roots never 
straighten out so nicely as when bunched at once upon being taken from the soil: thence, I think 
the plan of stripping and tying in the field preferable, notwithstanding others claim to the con- 
trary. 


Experienced strawberry growers know that a slightly wilted plant is much surer to grow than 
one that has been kept too moist and packed with too wet moss or other packing material. There is 
nothing that will cause strawberry plants to heat in shipping quicker than to have them too wet 
when packed. 


By this I do not mean to infer that we purposely wilt our plants, or aim to pack them too 
dry, for we mean to have our moss just right; I don’t want our customers to feel that the plants 
are permanently injured if slightly wilted. 


Of course, sometimes our packages get broken in transit, through careless handling, and if 
found in such condition upon delivery, our patrons should refuse to accept and pay charges upon 
the same, notifying me at once, then we stand a chance of collecting damage from the transporta- 
tion company, but if once accepted it is hard to collect damage. Also if plants have been delayed 
and have been an unreasonable length of time on the road, do not accept them, as they are quite 
liable to be injured, especially strawberry plants. 


It will be a great help to me if my friends will speak a good word for my plants, if they have 
the opportunity, and it will be thoroughly appreciated. 


If more than one catalog is received, please hand to some one whom you think will be inter- 
ested in small fruits. 
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HAVE HAD numerous applica- 
tions for instructions along 
this line, and while I have en- 
deavored to give a partial de- 
seription of my method of 
culture, I can hardly give any 
general rules that should ap- 
ply to all localities. 


THE SOIL AND LOCA- 
TION best adapted to straw- 
berry culture will vary somewhat in different sec- 
tions. In a general way we have said that any 
soil that would grow good crops of corn or pota- 
toes would grow good strawberries, and while 
this seems to be a pretty safe rule, it is also true 
that in order to grow them to the best advantage 
it is necessary to have soil especially adapted. 
One of the first requisites of the ripening fruit 
is moisture, and eczre should be taken that this 
is provided. Hence a very dry or loose, sandy 
soil would not be a safe location, although in 
moist seasons a fair crop might be harvested. 
Neither is a stiff clay adapted to strawberry 
growth, as very early in season it cannot be 
worked without becoming cloddy, and later is 
apt to bake, and the plants will suffer more than 
on sandy soil. It would seem that a sandy loam 
Or loam with slight mixture of clay should if 
properly handled give the best results. 


DRAINAGE—Having chosen a soil. retentive of 
moisture, it next becomes necessary to prepare 
for proper drainage in case of excessive rainfall, 
unless the natural lay of the land is such that no 
water will stand upon the surface. Tile drains 
are the only practical ones to use. Open ditches 
will, perhaps, answer this purpose, but are unsat- 
isfactory in many ways. They occupy too much 
land and are in the way of cultivation, while tile 
drains are much more convenient and fully as ef- 
fective. In sandy soil I would advise using tile 
not smaller than four inches in diameter, and 
larger for mains, according to length and amount 
of water to carry. I have laid a good many 
three-inch tile and have had to take them up and 
replace with larger on account of their filling 
with sand. Of course this was where we had 
only moderate fall. 

My idea is to hold the moisture in the soil at a 
depth of about two feet. Then in case of drouth 
we can by frequent cultivation bring moisture 
near the surface where most needed. 


FROST—In planning your strawberry field care 
should be taken to avoid frosty locations, such as 
very low land near marshes or lakes, also valley 
where there is no chance for circulation of air, as 
these localities are very liable to heavy frosts, 
when higher land or that more open to circula- 
tion would show very little, if any. A hard 
frost at blossoming time often ruins the entire 
crop, hence the desirability of choosing a situa- 
tion aS much exempt as possible. 


How to Set and Grow 


Strawberries 


MANURING—wWhere the soil is at all deficient 
in fertility, I would advise using well-rotted sta- 
ble manure. If this can be applied to the soil the 
year previous and some cultivated or hoed crop 
grown, then the following season the land must 
be in the best possible condition for setting 
strawberries. 


Some writers advocate the plowing under of a 
clover sod in preparation for this crop, but I am 
always doubtful of this method on account of the 
white grub, the larvae of the May beetle, which is 
quite apt to infest such soil. Perhaps if only re- 
cent Seedings were so treated, this pest would not 
trouble, but I would warn all against plowing up 
an Old sod to set strawberries, as the grubs 
would be almost sure to destroy the greater por- 
tion of the plants set. Never plow under green 
or very coarse and strawey stable manure just 
before setting strawberry plants, as it would 
cause the soil to dry out very quickly and will 
also burn the roots, killing the plants wherever 
it comes in contact with them. This is impor- 
tant and should be avoided if possible. 

Any good commercial fertilizer may be used; 
one rich in nitrogen, rather than potash to be 
preferred. This should be sown broadcast on the 


‘land after plowing, and well harrowed into the 


soil. 


FITTING THE SOIL—Havirg selected your 
site with reference to proper drainage and fertil- 
ity of the soil, begin by plowing as late in the 
fall as possible before the ground freezes. This 
late plowing is beneficial in that the soil lays up 
loose and open, that frost may act upon it more 
readily, also leaving it in a condition to absorb 
more moisture in the spring, which may be drawn 
upon later in the season in case of drouth. It also 
tends to kill a great many insects which live over 
winter in the soil, some of which are quite trou- 
blesome and injurious to strawberry growth. The 
white grub is undoubtedly the worst of these, but 
as they seldom, if ever, lay their eggs in freshly 
cultivated soil, if my previous sugge:tions re- 
garding the preparation of the site have been 
followed there will be no danger. 


I like to plow quite deep where there is good 
depth of soil, eight inches at least, unless this 
brings the subsoil to the surface, which should 
not be done under any circumstances. As soon in 
the spring as the season has fairly opened, just 
as early as the soil will work up mellow, we har- 
row the land with a springtooth harrow (any oth- 
er implement that will do the work thoroughly 
will do as well). There is not much likelihood of 
doing this part of the work too thoroughly, as it 
is much easier to properly fit the land before set- 
ting the plants than afterward. We generally 
harrow with the furrows first then diagonally 
each way. I would then immediately follow with 
a heavy roller, or if you have no roller at hand, a 
plank drag (or “float,” as we call it) heavily 
weighted will do as well. This firming of the soil 
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is important as it is almost impossible to set 
plants properly if the soil is not reasonably level 
and firm at the surface. 


MARKING OUT—This may be done in any 
manner that will give a very shallow, straight 
mark to set by. A light sled marker that will 
make three or four marks at once is very handy, 
and could be made by almost any one. The spac- 
ing of the rows will depend upon the method of 
growing chosen for your field. 


IF FOR HILL CULTURE, which consists of 
growing the single plants, cutting off all runners 
as fast as made, which causes the plants to “stool 
out” or grow additional “crowns” which will each 
produce fruit stems, the rows should be from two 
and one-half to three feet apart and sixteen to 
eighteen inches in the rows. If to be cultivated 
both ways, or in check row, then two or two and 
one-half feet would be about right. 

I would recommend this method to all those 
who wish to grow fancy berries and are willing 
to give the extra culture needed. This system re- 
quires a rich or fertile soil; it certainly would 
not pay on poor soil. Then, too, only certain 
varieties seem adapted to this treatment. Sorts 
like Bubach, Dornan and others of this class, 
while those like Warfield, Michel, Crescent or Ex- 
celsior and other heavy runners, would prove dis- 
appointing. 

THE HEDGE ROW is quite similar to hill cul- 
ture. The rows should be from two and one-half 
to three feet and twenty to thirty inches in the 
row; the freer runners the greater distance. The 
first runners are turned into the row and held in 
place with soil until they have struck root, gen- 
erally about every Six or eight inches in nearly 
a straight row, later all extra, runners are kept 
cut off. There are different implements which are 
manufactured for this purpose, but I think a good 
sharp hoe in the hands of an active workman will 
be fully as satisfactory as the machines. Plants 
grown by either of these methods are claimed to 
remain healthy and fruitful for several seasons. 

THE HALF MATTED ROW should be set 
about three and one-half feet apart and eighteen 
to twenty-four inches in the row. The runners 
are all kept off until about the middle of summer, 
then allowed to root until row is about one foot 
wide, after this all runners should be cut Off. 
This should give a fine show for fruit. 


THE MATTED ROW is the system adopted by 
the greatest majority of fruit growers, although 
without doubt other methods would prove more 
profitable. The rows are set four to four and 
one-half feet apart, and plants from twenty to 
thirty inches in the row. The runners are all al- 
lowed to root, running the cutivator always in 
the same direction and narrowing it up as requir- 
ed. At times, if the season happens to be favor- 
able to plant growth, and the soil is rich, almost 
the entire surface will be covered with plants. 
This method might be allowed on poor soil where 
fewer plants would be grown, or with varieties 
that make few plants ordinarily, but if Michel, 
Warfield or other heavy runners are allowed to 
grow in this manner, they will prove very disap- 
pointing from the fact that there will be many 
blank or barren plants. Varieties of this type 
would do better in half matted rows. 


SETTING OUT—As to the manner of setting 
the plants, there are so many theories advanced 
which differ from mine, that I feel rather back- 
ward about giving my method. But as it is very 
simple and requires no specialimplement to work 
with, using instead a common spade for opening 
the holes, and not requiring any very complicat- 
ed movements in placing the plants in the soil, 
I will give what I consider the easiest as well as 
the best method. I am well aware that some 
good authorities condemn the use of the spade for 
this purpose, but it is and has been used in this 
community—which is one of the greatest straw- 
berry sections of the state—for the last thirty 
years or more, and I do not think any one can 


show a more evenly perfect stand than we have 
in this region. I can show blocks of a number 
of acres with scarcely a plant missing. 

The first operation is the opening of the holes, 
Which is done just ahead of the setting, not leav- 
ing them to dry out. In doing this the operator 
proceeds along the row, thrusting the spade in 
the center of the mark already laid out, spacing 
equal distances according to methods chosen, 
quite close if to be grown in hills, and farther 
if for matted row. 

This should be nearly the depth of the spade, 
and if the soil is properly prepared, this will not 
require much effort, but if the soil should be 
very solid, it will require some pressure of the 
foot to sink it to the proper depth. 

The spade should be given a slight motion to 
right and then to left; when withdrawn it the 
conditions are right, you will have a V-shaped 
opening which will readily receive the roots of 
the plant. Care should be taken not to weave the 
spade back and forth too much, as this tends to 
open too wide a space at the bottom of the hole, 
making it hard to close properly, and leaving a 
chance for air Space, causing plants to dry out 
and die. 

The greatest pains should be taken in getting 
the plants into the soil, and here is where you 
should place your most careful workmen; or bet- 
ter still, do this part yourself, if possible. Have 
the plants set in a Shallow basket or other recep- 
tacle, with the roots moistened—if the roots are 
very long they should be cut back about three 
inches. The plants should be held by the upper 
part of the crown, and placed in the spade open- 
ing at about the Same depth it grew, which 
should bring the crown even with the surface; 
now let the operator press the soil firmly against 
the plant with a good, strong pressure of the 
foot, first on one side, and then on the other, 
being careful to see that the opening is entirely 
closed that air may not enter and dry out the 
roots. 

CULTIVATION—As soon after setting as prac- 
ticable, the surface soil should be stirred very 
shallow, being careful not to disturb the roots of 
the plants, also not to cover up the crowns or 
heart of the plant, the latter will cause the plants 
to die, especially in damp weather, by rotting or 
smothering the crown. This early cultivation is 
essential for several reasons: First, to be sure 
that all the openings near the plant are filled, 
also to preserve moisture if the weather is dry, 
by arresting evaporation through capillary at- 
traction. This shallow cultivation should be kept 
up through the season, never allowing the sur- 
face to crust. There are a great many makes of 
cultivators which will do this work all right. 
Generally we use a one-horse steel frame with 
twelve or fourteen straight teeth. This simply 
pulverizes the surface, and one can work very 
close to the plants, but it is necessary to do some 
hand work with hoe in order to loosen all the 
surface and keep down weeds. The latter is very 
important, as one cannot successfully grow two 
crops on the ground at the same time. 

Perhaps I should qualify. this claim for shallow 
cultivation a bit by saying to treat the soil in 
this way only in dry seasons, or on very light and 
dry soil, as if the season is wet, or the soil low 
and heavy, it becomes necessary to stir the soil 
deeper in order that it may dry out somewhat. 

The blossoms should be pinched out of all 
spring-set plants, as it is not advisable to let 
them ripen fruit the first season, as it weakens 
the growth of the plants and is liable to kill them 
outright. 

All runners should be cut off until the first of 
July, when if matted row is wanted, the runners 
may be allowed to root until the desired row is 
obtained, after which all runners should be kept 
trimmed off. 

MULCHING OR WINTER COVERING—As 
soon as growth ceases in the fall, and before 
ground freezes hard, the surface of field should 
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be well covered with some sort of mulching, eith- 
er long straw, wild hay, corn stalks, or other lit- 
ter, if free from foul weed seed, will answer 
the purpose. We have grown several acres of 
sowed corn on purpose for this covering, and find 
that it works quite well. We sowed quite early, 
about the middle of May, broadcasting about one 
and one-half bushels per acre, and allowing the 
crop to stand until thoroughly ripened before 
mowing with machine, leaving on the ground as 
it fell until just about time to use as covering, 
when it was taken up with a horse rake and haul- 
ed onto the strawberry field. We find that this 
material “stays put” better than the wild hay, as 
we have had very high winds the past fall, and 
have had to replace the hay, and in some parts 
of the field this second handling was worse than 
the first, on account of its having been rolled and 
twisted into all manner of shapes. For this rea- 
son I would advise spreading hay or straw when 
slightly damp, if possible, and place a little soil 
upon the top at short intervals, which will help 
to kéep it in place in case of high wind. 


Some advise using coarse stable manure as a 
covering, and if free from grass seed this might 
be advisable, as it would both fertilize and pro- 
tect the vines from frost. However, I generally 
“fight shy’ of stable manure on plants that I 
wish to fruit the second season or for longer 
period, as I have sometimes seen a good stand of 
clover and timothy on what was supposed to have 
been a strawberry field. 


AS soon as growth commences in the spring 
this covering should be taken nearly or entirely 
off the plants, but may be left between the rows 
as a mulch to preserve moisture, also to keep the 
fruit clean at picking time. 


RENEWING AN OLD BED—We seldom try to 
keep a strawberry field longer than the second 
season, however, it usually pays to pick a second 
crop although some think it better policy to set a 
new field each spring and plow down the old one 
after fruiting, thinking that with this system the 
land is not so apt to run or become seeded to 
noxious weeds. Many plow under the old beds 
after fruiting, and sow some quick growing crop 
to plow under again, such as cowpeas, or other 
legume, where season is apt to be hot; buckwheat 
or rye for more northern latitudes. We have 
tried sowing corn in order to grow a crop for 


Number of Plants Required 
to Set One Acre 
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covering material, but this does not return any- 
thing to the soil and should not be practiced un- 
less manure is applied at time of sowing. 

Many different methods of renewing an old bed 
are suggested nowadays, and I:feel rather diffi- 
dent about giving instruction along this line. 
However, if the matted row system has been fol- 
lowed and the field kept mulched, it will be ne- 
cessary to get rid of the covering material first 
and there is no better way than by burning, if 
season is dry enough to do this quickly. If field 
is at all weedy it should be mowed, then loosen 
mulch and if very heavy over plants, remove par- 
tially to space between the rows; when thorough- 
ly dry, and a brisk wind is blowing (just before 
a shower if possible) set your fires on the wind- 
ward side, and let burn over quickly as possible. 

If properly done you will have a clean field and 
you may think your plants are all killed. Instead 
you will have killed many injurious insects and 
fungi. It will be necessary to commence cultiva- 
tion at once, and if the matted row is too wide 
we take a furrow away from each side of the 
rows, making a “back furrow” or ridge in the 
middles. While the rows are in this shape we go 
over them with a hoe cutting out a part of the 
old plants, and whatever weeds may have gained 
a foothold. If the weather should be hot and dry, 
it will be necessary to hasten this part of the 
work, and to commence working down the ridges 
at once. We find that an ordinary ‘double shoy- 
el” or corn plow does best for first time through 
then following with either one or two horse 
cultivator until.the middles are thoroughly work- 
ed out and soil carried up to the row again. If. 
an inch of fresh soil is covered over the crowns 
it will be no detriment, but rather a benefit in 
urging a new root system to start above the old. 
Cultivation should be continued through the 
growing season as needed. 


With a season of reasonable moisture, this 
manner of treating a field will surprise the unini- 
tiated with the remarkable growth made, and by 
fall it should look as well as the year previous. 
The only chance for failure would be a protract- 
ed drouth at the time of firing, or burning over 
without wind, when the heat would be apt to in- 
jure the crowns of plants and perhaps kill them 
entirely. If hill or hedge row were used, the 
plow would not be needed, but commence with 
cultivator immediately .after firing. 


Table of Express Rates from Bridgman, 
Mich,, to Points Named Below. 


Albany, N. Y.....$2.15 Humboldt, Tenn. .$2.40 
ATCO TI a ee 1.40 Indianapolis, Ind. 1.00 
ANNA WG ses 1.60 Jackson, Mich. ... .80 
Annapolis, Md. ... 1.75 Jackson, Miss.... 3.50 
Beloit, Wis. ..... 1.75 Jefferson City, Mo. 1.90 
Bloomington, [ll.. .85 Kalamazoo, Mich. .50 
Borden, Ind. .... 1.40 | Lansing, Mich.... 1.00 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 1.50 ! Lexington, Ky.... 1.80 
Centralia, Ill. 1.65 Little Rock, Ark. 3.40 
Charlevoix, Mich 1.25 Louisville, Ky.... 1.20 
Cleveland, O. 1.40 Milwaukee, Wis.. 3:80 
Clinton a3. woe 1.20 New Albany, Ind.. 1.20 
Columbus, Ky.... 2.50 INE YeanOiby, N. Y.090 
Columbus, O. .... 1.50 Pivospure, Pa....s, 1.75 
Creston-a.la..05.6..0 2.15 Rochester, N. Y... 1.25 
Davenport, Ia.... 1.20 Sandusky, O...... 1.25 
Decatur Lawes 1.20 Sharon, Tenn.... 2.75 
Des Moines, Ia... 1.75 Shelbyville, Ind.. 1.40 
Detroit, Mich.... 1.00 Siowx ‘City, Talis. 1:40 
Evansville, Ind... 1.80 Sparta, Wis...... 1.50 
Marina, Diane. 1.40 St. Louis, Mo..... 1.50 
Gnd Rapids, Mich .60 Still Pond, Md.... 2.50 
Harrisburg, Pa... 1:75 Wheeling, W. Va. 1.50 
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Strawberries 


All Strawberry blossoms are either staminate—also called 
perfect—or pistillate, generally called imperfect. 

The imperfect varieties which are all marked (Imp.) in cat- 
alog, should have a perfect variety, marked (Per.) set every 
third or fourth row to properly pollenize the blossoms of the 
imperfect sorts. 

There seems to be a mistaken idea with some that this mix- 
ing of varieties is necessary with the perfect as well as the 
imperfeet sorts; but this isnot so. The perfect sorts are self- 
pollenizing and will bear as well if set by themselves. 

PERFECT When the imperfect sorts are properly pollenized they are IMPERFECT 

BLOSSOM. considered by some as more prolific. However, this may be BLOSSOM. 
there Surely is no reason for any prejudice against them. 

Success depends in a great measure upon getting healthy stock, true to name. This is the kind we 
always aim to send out. 

If by mail, add 10 cents per 25, 25 cents per 100 for postage. At thousand rates, by express or 
freight. 


Some New Varieties 


FENDALL—(Imp.)—This new variety has been unfortunate in its introduction, as several growers 
listed it as a staminate sort when in reality it was a pistillate. Not having learned of this when I 
. set my first plants, I made no provision for pollenation, hence my test row was an entire failure this 
season. 


I have a fine block of plants for coming season grown on newly cleared land. While I have not 
given it a fair test for fruit, I can say 
that it is a very free grower, and makes 
strong and stocky plants. 

I will give the introducers description: 

“This splendid berry originated in our 
garden at Towson, Baltimore County, 
Maryland, in the spring of 1905. Itisa 
seedling of the well-known William 
Belt. Its claims to public favor are as 
follows: First, great vigor of plant 
growth. Second, large size and delicious 
flavor. Third, length of bearing sea- 
son. Fourth, wonderful productiveness. 
Fifth, splendid root system. Sixth, beau- 
ty and symmetry of form. The plant 
is strong and vigorous, clean and 
healthy; growing at least two inches 
higher than any other variety we have 
in our gardens. Its foliage is a beauti- 
ful light green, easily distinguished 
from any other variety, and as yet has 
not shown the slightest blemish in any 
respect. The berries are as large, if not 
larger, than any other variety grown, 
and unlike most large varieties in that 
they are of delicious flavor. In length 
of season it is certainly remarkable. In 
1907 we picked berries from it on the 
25th of May and the last on the 10th of 
July. With the same care and under 
like conditions, it produced twice as 
many berries as the Senator Dunlap, 
Corsican, Glen Mary, William Belt, 
Marshall, and three times aS many as 
the Gandy. In 1906 it yielded at the rate of sixteen 
thousand eight hundred quarts per acre. It throws 
out a great many runners, which root splendidly in a 
very short time; in fact, the roots of this variety ex- 
cel anything we have ever seen tn the strawberry 
line.” Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $4.00- 


HiGHLAND—(Imp.)—Introduced for the first time 
last year the Highland comes béfore the public with 
stronger endorsements than most new introductions. 
For four years it has been fatrly tested on the 
grounds of the Ohio Experiment Station, and found 
the most prolific of any variety tested. The follow- 
ing is quoted from the Ohio Station Bulletins: “High- 
land was the most prolific variety in our ecol- 
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lection. It is very promising and _ desirable, 
especially for the grower who is situated near a 
good home market. Fruit medium to large, 
bluntly conical; color bright scarlet; flesh red 
clear through. Plants very large, strong and vig- 
orous. Flowers imperfect and quite resistent to 
cold. Highland gives bright promise of being a 
great business berry and a money maker for 
even the small planter.” 

Above is description as given in previous 
catalogue. 

Last season I had some trouble with this 
variety as I found that a part of my stock 
was untrue to name, altho set from stock 
purchased from the introducers. The spurious 
sort was perfect flowered and will show for 
itself when in bloom. 
When MI _ discovered 
the mistake, I cor- 
rected it as far as 
possible, but I realize 
that some of my 
friends received these 
untrue plants, and if 
they will report to 
me. Lc wall. try, to 
make good. 


Not. all of my 
stock was of this 
kind, as only a small 
portion of the High- 
land we shipped came 
from this block. 


I have a fair stock 
of Highland for com- 
ing season that I can 
warrant genuine. 


Twenty - five, 25c; 
hundred, 75c; thou- 
sand, $5.00. 


NORW OOD—(Per.)—This is a new 
variety introduced the season of 1908, 
by L. J. Farmer, of New York. I will 
give the  originator’s description as 
given in Mr. Farmer’s catalog: 

“The Norwood strawberry was named and given 
the first prize by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at the exhibition of 1906. This strawber- 
ry is supposed to be a cross between the Marshall 
and Corsican, as it came up where the Marshall 
had been grown and near where Corsican was 
grown at the same time. 

“The Norwood is believed to be the best all- 
around strawberry in existence. The plant is 
strong and healthy, making a liberal number of 
strong runners, but not excessive. The berry is 
conic and regular in shape; not a cockscombed 
berry was found this season. The quality is un- 
surpassed, and the size unequalled, some attain- 
ing the enormous size of three inches in diame- 
ter. Four such strawberries would fill a box and 
be crowded. Color, bright red all the way 
through, growing darker with age, is firm, a good 
keeper and will ship well. Has a perfect blos- 
som, and holds its size well through the season 
and remains in bearing a long time. Picked the 
first box June 18th, and the last one July 18th. 
The largest berries were found in matted rows or 
beds, although the plants had received no extra 
culture.”’ 

Twenty-five, 
$20.00. 


THE HERITAGE—(Per.)—This is a new seed- 
ling strawberry, originated by Mr. J. E. Heritage, 
Marlton, N. J., and this is his description of it: 
“The plant is very large, of extremely heavy tex- 
ture, Some single crown plants carrying foliage 
with a spread of 20 or 22 inches. Deep rooted and 
extremely free in fruiting, beginning to ripen its 
fruit about early mid-season, and continuing to 
very late. Another prominent feature is that the 
fruit stems continue to shoot so late that during 
the early picking season there are many blossoms, 
which feature indicates to the experienced grower 


75c; hundred, $2.50; thousand, 


oe V v 


HIGHLAND. 


their long season of productiveness. The berry is 
dark, shiny crimson to the center. Has a perfect 
blossom. Carries an unusually heavy green calyx 
(adding decidedly-to its market value.) Extreme- 
ly large from the first picking to much above the 
average for the main crop, and continues large 
after the better known varieties are gone.”’ 

I set a block of this variety last spring, get- 
ting my stock from the East, and while I have 


not seen it in fruit, 
only as the spring set 
plants were allowed 
to set a few stems of 
berries, I am thoroughly well pleased with its 
manner of growth and general appearance. I 
would candidly urge all to give this new sort a 
careful test, feeling quite sure that it will be- 
come a standard sort when better known. 


Above is description given in last years cata- 
logue, and I can not add much, from my own ex- 
perience at this time, owing to very unfavorable 
climatic conditions last spring, which destroyed 
the crop on our test rows. 


It is a wonderfully strong grower of plant and 
foliage; the latter is very bright and attractive, 
with an appearance peculiar to itself. 


We have a fine block of plants this year, grown 
on new land that had never grown strawberries 
before. I would advise all to give this new sort 
a trial and think you will not be disappointed. 


Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $4.00. 


PRIDE OF MICHIGAN—(Per.)—This is a new 
variety found growing wild in this vicinity by one 
of our neighbors, Mr. Peter Weinheimer, and 
grown by him for several years before being of- 
fered for sale. 


It was finally offered to the public through Mr. 
Baldwin of this place, who describes it as the 
best strawberry grown today; claiming that it 
will outyield any other variety. The berry is of 
good size and good color, being dark red to cen- 
ter. It is a very firm berry, making a good ship- 
ing’ variety, and is also a perfect flowered sort, 
making a good pollenizer for pistillate sorts. A 
very thrifty and strong upright growing plant, 
setting plenty of runners. It is second early in 
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season of ripening. Do not confound this with 
the Kellogg strain Pride of Michigan, which is 
an entirely different sort. 

I have never offered this before, as I generally 
go slow with new sorts, but after watching this 
for several seasons, I am satisfied that it has 
merit, and will furnish a limited amount from 
stock which I received direct from Mr. Wein- 


heimer. 
Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $4.00. 
CHESAPEAKE—(Per.) — This comparatively 


new variety I received from the introducer, W. 
F. Allen, of Maryland, whose description is as fol- 
lows: 

“This variety is as late as the Gandy, and more 
productive; furthermore, it will thrive and bear 
an elegant crop on soil entirely too light to pro- 
duce good Gandy berries. It is equal to the Gandy 
in size, superior to it in firmness and shipping 
qualities, and in eating qualities the Gandy is 
no comparison. In 
flavor it ranks 
with William Belt, 
Brunette and oth- 
ers of that class. 
Therefore, in the 
Chesapeake we 
have attained to a 
greater aegree 
than in any other 
variety three of 
the strong est 
points that go to 
make up a valu- 
able commercial 
berry—these are 
firmness, quality 
and lateness. 
When these good 
points are added 
to the fact that it 
is of uniformly 
large Size, very 
attractive in ap- 
pearance, and be- 
ing one of the 
most healthy and 
vigorous growers, 
puts it nearer per- 
fection than has 
yet been reached 
by any other ber- 
ry, and I can con- 
scientiously say 
that if it succeeds 
in other sections 
as it does here, it 
is the best straw- 
berry in the world 
today. I fruited 
over two acres the past seaSon and the berries 
were mostly all shipped to Boston, with the ex- 
ception of a few sample crates to New York. In 
every instance they brought the top market price, 
selling one week straight at seventeen cents, 
which was from two to three cents more than 
the best Gandy berries were bringing at the 
same time. Everyone who saw it, both growers 
and dealers in the fruit, were very enthusiastic. 


CHESAPEAKE. 


The plant is a strong, upright grower, with thick, 
leathery and very dark green foliage; leaves are 
almost round and entirely free from rust. The 
stems or fruit stalks are upright and unusually 
strong, holding almost the entire crop from the 
ground. This variety, in addition to its other 
good qualities, is unusually easy to pick, and 
therefore very attractive to pickers.” 


I fruited a small block the past season and 
was so well pleased with its behavior that I am 
very sorry that I did not set more in order that 
I might have a larger stock to offer my friends, 
and also have a goodly amount left for fruiting. 


It certainly was as handsome as any strawberry 
I ever saw growing; the foliage was wonderfully 
strong, being the largest I ever saw on any varie- 
ty without exception, very tough and leathery, 
and of the most brilliant green, while the berries 
were of almost perfect Shape, being bluntly coni- 
cal; its color is rather light red, but ripens even- 
ly and is red all 
over, it also is a 
very firm berry 
making an_ ideal 
Shipping sort. 

I tried to get 
photographs of 
this variety, but 
was not very suc- 
cessful. I show 
one which repre- 
sents the top of a 
erate as packed 
for shipment, not 
especially assort- 
ed, but taken as 
they run on the 
row. This gives 
a fair representa- 
tion of size and 
shape. 

Another pointin 
favor of this va- 
riety was the fact 
that absolutely 
every berry came 
to maturity, no 
buttons, or nub- 
bins, the last ber- 
ries being of per- 
fect form and fair 
size. 

We picked these 
as late as any va- 
riety, except per- 
haps the Blaine, 
which is the latest 
we have. 

Above was last 
seasons’ descrip- 
tion and I cannot add anything to it at this time 
from experience, as we sold ourselves short last 
spring and took up the last plant for our own 
setting and still grew only a light stock, as the 
individual plants grow very large, and make few 
runners, thus giving only a light crop on the 
ground. I shall sell while they last at the same 
price as last year. 

Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $5.00. 


Seedling Strawberries 


I have a number of different Strawberry Seed- 
lings which I have been watching for the last 
eight or ten years. 

These were found where I had plowed under at 
fruiting time a block of Haverland, pollenized 
with Lovett; several of these seedlings showing 
so much of Haverland type, that I have thought 
it worth while to propagate them. 

One in particular which I have designated as 
Number 2, I think has especial merit and is what 


might be called a Perfect flowered Haverland, be- 
ing very similar both in plant growth and type 
of berry to that sort, altho its color is much deep- 
er and is red to center, while the quality, or 
flavor, I consider much better. 

It perhaps is not quite so prolific as Haver- 
land, but has other points of superiority which 
should recommend it to those looking for some- 
thing preferable to that old sort. 

I have fruited this for several seasons, altho I 


, 
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have never attempted to introduce it to public 
notice. I had some fine specimens of fruit last 
season which I attempted to photograph, but 
owing to poor light the negative was a failure; 
so I'am unable to give a reproduction of this sort 
at this time. I have concluded, however to offer 
this seedling to my friends this season as a 
“Premium” in connection with an order for other 
stock from the catalogue, and will include 25 
plants with every order amounting to $2.00 or 
more, or 100 with an order amounting to $5.00 or 
more, providing this offer is mentioned when 
order is given. (See inside front cover for other 
Premium offers, and conditions.) 

I also have three other seedlings which I call 
Numbers 1, 3 and 4, and if I run short of the 
No. 2, I will send plants of one of these, either 
of which while perfectly distinct, show the Haver- 
land parentage; No. 4, being quite late in season 
of ripening, while No. 3 has more of the Lovett 
type and very seldom slips the hull in picking, 
more often snapping a short section of the stem. 

I should appreciate it very much if my friends 
will report to me the behavior of these seedlings, 
as they fruit for them. 


Perenial Phlox 


Altho I have never offered anything in the 
“Ornamental” line to my customers before, I have 
grown this year a lot of mixed seedling plants 
from twelve named varieties of Phlox, running 
through all shades from pure white to bright 
Scarlet. 


To those of my friends who are unacquainted 
with this flower, I will say that it is one of the 
easiest plants to grow, and makes a splendid 
background or border for the lawn or home 
grounds, giving a profusion of bloom through 
mid-summer and continues until killed by severe 
freezing weather. 


These plants are one year old, and are well 
rooted, and should bloom the first season; I am 
not offering these for sale thiS year, but as 
Premiums with orders for other stock from the 
catalogue. (See inside front cover for the “of- 
fer.’’) 


Extra Early Sorts 


Under this head I am offering three varieties 
that I think are the best of their season; altho 
perhaps not as rich in quality as some or the 
later sorts, still their extreme earliness of ripen- 
ing will make them an acceptable addition to any 
collection. : 

LU THER—(Per.)—Or, August Luther, as some 
prefer to call it, was originated by Mr. A. Luther, 
of Missouri, and grown by him several sea- 
sons before it was offered for sale. The Ohio Ex- 


periment Station was first to call attention to it, 
“From A. 


giving the following report in 1897: 
Luther, perfect, un-named seedling, 
plants vigorous and prolific, berries 
medium to large, conical, usually 
with long slender point, light scar- 
let, flesh light red of good quality, 
valuable for its earliness. Is far 
more prolific than Michel’s Harly and 
far larger. Harlier, larger and more 
prolific than Rio. It is regarded as 
the best early variety tested at the. 
United States Agricultural Station.” : 


I shall still place this variety at 
the head of the list of extra earlies, 
as I have found nothing yet that I 
consider better. It has a very pleas- 
ing appearance, being of a very bright 
red color and almost always of per- 
fect shape, a slender rather sharp 
pointed berry. It ripens evenly, no 
“sreen tips,’ and will ripen its full 
crop in a very short space of time, 
this feature making it a good market 
sort. It is also a very thrifty grower, making a 
full row of medium sized plants. 

This season we have a good stock of well root- 
ed plants, and I shall recommend it to all want- 
ing a very early berry. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $3.00. 


EXCELSIOR—(Per.)—An extra early berry. 
Has given us a good crop of berries. Berry is 
dark red, of good size, one of the best shippers. 
It is a good plant maker. Plant healthy, blossom 
perfect. It is claimed to be a seedling of the 
Wilson crossed with Hoffman. Originated in Ar- 
kansas. 

Some growers claim this as the best early mar- 
ket variety, and where dark colored, tart berries 
are wanted, this sort will surely please. 

In direct contrast to the Luther, this variety is 
a long-season variety and while it ripens its first 
berries at about the same season as Luther, it 
continues much longer in bearing. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


RED BIRD—(Imp.)—This is the new variety 
that I received from W. F. Allen, of Maryland, 
and which, unfortunately, was listed by him as 
perfect, when in fact, it was an imperfect variety. 

Through this blunder my test row was without 
an early pollenizer, the only perfect flowering 
sort near being Chesapeake, a very late variety. 
Consequently the first bloom failed to pollenize 
and the berries were mostly “butions:” later, 
however, the row made a very good appearance 
and the berries seemed quite firm and stood on 
the vines several days after ripening without in- 
jury, showing good shipping quali- 
ities. I was very favorably im- 
pressed with this variety and think 
if set with either Luther or Excel- 
sior it will prove a decided acquisi- 
tion to our extra early sorts. 


As I have had so little experience 
with it I will give Mr. Allen’s de- 
scription as given in his catalog: 


: “This is a valuable new early 
m berry, which first attracted my at- 
tention in Mississippi. It was 
highly recommended to me, and I 
was induced to set a few plants, 
and was Satisfied from the first 
that they made a very rank growth 
of as healthy and vigorous plants 
as I ever saw. I paid no special at- 
tention to it until it came in fruit 
the past season. It ripened with the 
Excelsior. By this I do not ‘mean a 
day or two later, but I mean equal- 
ly as early. It is twice as productive and-when I 
say this I mean it will bear two quarts where 
the Excelsior will bear one. It is highly colored, 
not quite so dark as the Excelsior, and makes a 
better showing. The berries average larger and 
hold up better. I consider it away ahead of that 
good old standard market sort. 


“The berry iS very tart, and would not be con- 
sidered very good eating without plenty of sugar, 
but as a first early shipping berry, so far as I 
know of, it has no equal. This is not a long de- 
scription, but it gives you the facts as I have 
seen it, and as the berries have done for me.” 

We have a good stock of these for the coming 
season, and the plants are strong and stocky, 
showing a tendency to stool or throw out extra 
crowns or fruit stalks; this feature being excep- 
tional for the extra earlies, as generally this 
class are not very heavy croppers, usually send- 
ing out unly one fruit stalk. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 
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Second Early Varieties 


SENATOR DUNLAP—(Per.) 
—This is comparatively a new 
variety, introduced by M. 
Crawford a few years ago, and 
is certainly a great acquisition 
to the list of standard sorts. 

I think this might well be 
called a perfect flowered War- 
field, as their habit of growth is almost identical] 

and the fruit is quite similar in appearance. It is a 
very free runner, which becomes a fault on moist, rich 
soil, unless the plants are kept thinned out. The intro- 
ducer says: ‘‘We have the greatest confidence in this 
variety and believe that it will in the near future take 
its place among the more prominent standard kinds. 
The plant is almost perfect in its way. We have several 
times called attention to its toughness and ability to 
endure hardships. It is small, slim, very deep-rooted, 
and as great a runner as the Warfield. With us it has 
always proven very productive. The fruit is generally 
large, never of the largest size, however; is conical in 
form, regular, never mishhapen, bright or slightly dark 
red, very glossy, firm, a splendid keeper and shipper, 
most excellent in quality, and one of the best canning 
berries we have ever known. Its season is second early 
and it bears a long time.” 


The above was my first description of this sort, and 
the lapse of time has proven the predictions true, as 
Senator Dunlap has become the most popular of any 
variety of strawberry grown; not only in this section, 
but nearly all fruit growers who have tested it say,the 
same, and a great many say that if they were to be 
limited to one variety, it should be the Senator Dunlap. In 
fact many large growers are setting their entire acreage 
to this sort. All plant growers agree in saying that they 
sell more of this variety each year than of any other. 


I have always recommended Senator Dunlap, for eith- 
er market or home use, and I wish I were able to de- 
scribe its merits more fully; however, no one can make 
a mistake in testing it, as it is one of the best, making an excellent polleniz- 
er for second early sorts, or doing equally well planted alone. 


While the season of ripening is given as second early, it in reality could 
be classed as a mid-season variety, as it has a very long fruiting season. 


Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


WARFIELD—(Imp).—This variety is still very popular as a market sort, 
although the Senator Dunlap has practically usurped its position at the head 
of the list, which it held before the advent of that very popular sort. The two 
together make a good team, and are quite similar in appearance When in the 
SENATOR DUNLAP. erate. However, Warfield is a sourer berry and a little deeper red in color 

thus making it one of the very best for canning; it also holds its color in the 
can which is a very important point in its favor. In plant growth this variety is quite similar to Sen- 
ator Dunlap, except it does not root so deep on light sandy or gravelly soils, and is more liable to 
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suffer from drouth. While the individual] plants 
are quite small and usually have only one fruit 
stem, it is remarkable the number of quarts pro- 
duced by a lightly matted row on good strong soil. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 

SPLENDID—(Per.)—Originated at Sterling, 
Illinois. Plant a vigorous grower, equal to War- 
field in this respect. Blossoms perfect. Berries 
are borne on tall fruit stalks, and are large, firm, 
and of fine color. Ripens evenly all over, globu- 
lar, very ‘productive. Few, if any blanks. No 
mistake can be made in using this variety to pol- 
lenize Warfield, Crescent and other pistillates. 
Early to mid-season. 


We have a good block of these for coming sea- 
son, and I would recommend it as a first class va- 
riety for market where quantity is more of an ob- 
ject than quality. 25, 15c;.100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50. 


BEDER WOOD—(Per.)—This is generally con- 
ceded to be one of the very best early varieties 
for home use or market. It is a splendid grower. 
making a large number of strong runners. It has 
a perfect blossom, and is immensely productive. 
Fruit of good size, light red, medium firmness and 
good quality. One of the best to plant with early 
blooming pistillate varieties. 


I feel that we have not said enough in favor 
of this variety and that it has been neglected in 
our desire for something new. It certainly is a 
much better market berry than a lot of the newer 
sorts that are given lengthy descriptions and 
loudly praised. Its worst feature is its color, 
which is a little too light. I would recommend 
it as a reliable sort for market purposes. 


While this sort could hardly be classed as a 
firm or hard berry, it has a peculiarly dry or 
spongy nature which enables shipping it long dis- 
tances without injury. It is an excellent plant- 
maker, setting freely and rooting deep; thus be- 
ing able to withstand drouth better than those 
sorts not rooting so deeply. If we are to have a 
eycle of dry seasons, as some predict, this fea- 
ture is worth consideration. I should like to em- 
phasize what I have said in its favor and again 
recommend it aS a paying market sort. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


HAVERLAND—(Imp.)—This is one of the best 
early market sorts, and seems to do well in all 
sections. It makes a thrifty plant growth. Ber- 
ries are large and of a peculiar longish shape, 
though very regular and even, holding out well 
to the end of the season. The color is rather 
light red, which may be considered a fault by 
some, but they make such a handsome appearance 
in box or basket that they nearly all sell for top 
price in market. About the only weak point I 
have discovered in the Haverland is that the fruit 
stems are tall and unable to stand up under the 
weight of fruit as it ripens, consequently they 
should be mulched with straw to keep them from 
the dirt. This peculiarity of growth makes fine 
picking, as the berries lay out in sight requiring 
no movement of the vines to find them. Another 
good point in their favor is the ability to with- 
stand frost at blooming time often bearing a full 
crop of perfect fruit when other sorts are badly 
damaged. There is such a demand for plants of 
this variety that the supply nearly always fails. 


There have been a@ great many spurious or 
mixed plants sent out from this section as Haver- 
land;. we warrant ours true to name. If you are 
unacquainted with this sort, try a few and see 
what a fine market berry they are. A little too 
soft for distant shipment, but they will stand 
picking before fully ripened and will color up in 
the crate, after picking. If handled in this man- 
ner, Haverland will stand shipment as well as 
any of the larger varieties. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50 


CRESCENT—(Imp.)—This is a very prolific 
berry, bearing profusely, even under neglect. .In 
growth it is very vigorous and hardy, and pro- 


duces better if the vines are not allowed to mat. 
They should be thinned even if the hoe has to be 
used. Fruit colors on all sides at once. A great 
cropper; early. This has been rightly termed 
the lazy man’s berry, as it seems to be able to 
thrive under neglect, although it readily responds 
to better treatment. This is perhaps the best 
variety for light and sandy soils. 


This variety at one time was the standard mar- 
ket sort for this variety, as grown in matted row. 
But with the advent of Warfield, the Crescent 
was dropped by a great majority of growers, as 
the newer Warfield promised to outclass it as a 
market sort, being of higher quality. However, 
of recent years, the Warfield does not seem to be 
giving the satisfication it formerly has done, and 
many growers are again turning their attention 
to the old Crescent. 


Stock of this variety has become badly mixed 
in this locality, and I found my own, as well as 
my neighbors’ Crescent so badly mixed with War- 
field, and other sorts, that I cut it out of my list 
entirely last year, sending away for new stock 
to propagate from, and this season I have a limit- 
ed amount which I think I can warrant pure. 


Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


LOVETT—(Per.)—No person need hesitate to 
plant this variety for either home use or market, 
as it succeeds generally in any soil or locality. 
It is one of the tough, hardy varieties that will 
never disappoint the grower. It has a perfect 
blossom and bears heavily. The fruit is from 
medium to large size, conical, firm and of good 
color and quality. One of the best to use as a 
pollenizer for pistillate sorts. 


This is another of the good old sorts which has 
been neglected for some of the newer ones not 
nearly so good. J. T. Lovett, of N. J., when he 
introduced this sort called it ‘‘Lovett’s Early,” 
and while it commenced ripening a few of its 
berries quite early, it continued in bearing a long 
time, this feature discouraging those who had 
set it thinking it was an early berry. Thus it lost 
popularity, and I think it has never regained the 
position it should have held only for the mistake 
of its introducer. Lovett is a good grower of 
strong and healthy plants, the fruit somewhat re- 
sembling the old Wilson. My block of this varie- 
ty is looking fine—fully the equal of any sort I 
have. I would advise a trial of it for either home 
use or market. 25, 15¢c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50. 

LADY THOMPSON—(Per.)—This is not a new 
variety, having been grown in the south a num- 
ber of years, and is a very popular market berry 
in that section. It is described as a bright red 
berry, Shaped almost like a top, and of medium 
large size; the fruit is solid and meaty, with an 
exceedingly rich flavor and pink in color; has ex- 
tra tall foliage and fruit stalks holding the ber- 
ries well up from the soil. 

It is a deep rooted variety and is one of the 
best drouth resisters known, seeming at its best 
in a dry season. Its season of ripening is very 
early, continuing in bearing for a long time, and 
holding its size well to the last. 

While this is pre-eminently a southern varie- 
ty, it will do well in the more northern latitudes — 
especially in dry locations. 

Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $2.50. 


KLONDIKE—(Per.)—This is another southern 
berry, and how noticeable it is that very nearly 
all of our early sorts are of southern origin. This 
variety is claimed to be an improvement over the 
Lady Thompson, being much darker in color, both 
of foliage and fruit, and is a very solid berry, 
and dark red to the center. 


Without doubt, there are more acres of this va- 
riety grown for market than of any other sort, 
and it well deserves its popularity. It is a very 
strong grower making a full row of well devel- 
oped plants, and is wonderfully productive. 

I have only a limited stock to offer this season. 


Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.00. 
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Mid-Season to Late Varieties . 


GLEN MARY—(Per.)—This variety was origi- 
nated in Chester Co., Pa., and introduced in 
1896 by W. EF. Allen, of Maryland, whose descrip- 
tion I give below. 

“T introduced this variety twelve years ago at 
$10.00 per 100. Throughout New England and 
the West it is the leading berry of the list today. 
We sell more plants of it year in and year out, 
than any variety that we grow. I do not recom- 


GLEN MARY. 


mend it for this peninsula, or for the South, but 
for New England, West and Northwest. I doubt 
if there is any variety that will equal it in every 
respect. It is only semi-staminate, but as its 
blossoms carry enough pollen to fruit its own 
berries, it is listed as a staminate variety, but I 
would not recommend it to plant with pistallate 
varieties as a pollenizer. They are big, dark red 
beauties with prominent seeds of bright yellow; 
the meat is rich and juicy and crimson in color. 
‘They are of such high flavor that when once eaten 
more are wanted. As a good, firm shipper, it is 
very popular; for fancy local market, there are 
few, if any, better. For this reason they are 
popular with both the large and small growers. 
It has no particular choice of soils, and does not 
require petting. The roots are long and well-de- 
veloped, providing plenty of moisture during a 
drought. The foliage is large, upright in growth, 
dark green in color, leaves nearly round with 
dark glossy surface, making a beautiful appear- 
ance in the field. The fruit stems although large 
and strong, are weighted to the ground by the 
large clusters of berries; for this reason they 
should be well mulched to keep them clean. The 
berries are just the right size to make a fine ap- 
pearance in the crate, and you do not have to be 
timid about asking a big price for them, as every- 


one will pay extra to get extra fine berries.’’ 

A few years ago I sold myself short of this 
variety, and bought plants of a neighbor for my 
spring setting, he claimed that his stock was 
pure, but I discovered later that I had something 
more nearly resembling Brandywine than any va- 
riety that I am acquainted with, and upon inquiry 
I found that a good many of our growers had 
this spurious sort instead of Glen Mary. When I 
decided this for a certainty, I dropped the va- 
riety from my list, and sent to Mr. Allen for a 
new start of the genuine article, and this season 
I have a nice stock of plants that I can warrant 
true to name, and would recommend it as a profit- 
able market sort. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.75. 


BUBACH.—(Imp.)—Fruit large and handsome, 
roundish, conical, bright scarlet, moderately firm, 
of fair quality. Plant a strong grower, with a 
large healthy foliage and very productive. Suc- 
ceeds on light or heavy soil. Desirable for 
home use or near market. One of the best. 
Season early to medium. This is an old 
standby, and is deservedly popular. In 
plant growth it is vigorous, but does not 
throw out excess of runners, hence it is 
best grown in hedge or half-matted row. 


This variety is perhaps as well known 
and as widely disseminated as any grown, 
and while it is perhaps not as popular as 
it was several years ago, still we always 
run out of stock long before the close of 
the season. While it is hardly firm 
enough for long distance shipping still it 
will hold up for ordinary marketing, and 
is one of the largest berries grown. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thou- 
sand, $4.00. 


POCOMOKE—(Per.) — The originator 
says: “Originated near Pocomoke River; 
was found growing where there had been 
some Wilson: and Sharpless strawberries 
dumped, and is supposed to be a seedling 
of the old Wilson, crossed by the Sharp- 
less. The berry is round, conical, and re- 
sembles the old Wilson, but is much larg- 
er. One of the best varieties in existence, 
not only for its enormous productiveness, 
but on account of its beauty, adaptabili- 
ty to all soils, its foliage enduring the 
dry, hot weather (which quality is rare), 
its large size, its deep red color, its firm- 
ness, its high flavor. The plant is a 
strong, robust grower, with deep roots and lots 
of them, perfect blossoms and is an enormous 
yielder of large red berries. It ripens evenly and 
is one of the best shippers yet produced.” 


The above was taken from description given in 
previous issue of this catalog and I only wish to 
emphasize what I have formerly said in favor of 
Pocomoke. I can see little or no difference be- 
tween this variety and Parsons Beauty, in fact 
most growers call them identical, consequently I 
have dropped the Parsons from my list. Poco- 
moke is not a new or untried sort, but has been 
fruited in this section for several years, and 
is considered one of the very best. 


I have a fine lot of plants of this sort for next 
spring, and hope to be able to fill all orders and 
would urge all to give it a trial. | 


Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


WM. BELT—(Per.)—From M. Crawford’s cat- 
alog: “Introduced by us about eleven years ago. 
We might describe it by saying that it has every 
good characteristic save one,—it is rather subject 
to rust. Although its single failing is well known 
it is extensively planted by a large number for 
its many excellencies. We have seen it produce 
berries over nine inches in circumference in sixty 
days from the time it was transplanted. The 
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plant is large and sends out plenty of strong 
runners. It is very productive. 
Twenty-five, 20c, hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50 


ENHANCE—(Per.)—This is a good all around 
market berry—one that especially does extra well 
in the North and West, and here in Michigan it 


Late to Very 


AROMA—(Per.)—While fruit is quite similar 
to Gandy, the growth is very different, making 
fewer plants and stronger ones. The berries are 
large to very large, and hold up well to end of 
season. 

“It has been claimed to produce twice as much 
fruit as Gandy, but I would hardly think it prob- 
able, where both are grown under the same condi- 
tions. The quality of fruit is good, the color of 
berry is against it where dark colored fruit is the 
standard of excellence, as it is more like Gandy, 
inclined to be light. I can personally recommend 
this sort to anyone wanting a late market berry.” 

If large bright colored berries, late in season 
are an object to you, then try Aroma, and you 
will be pleased. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.75. 


BRANDY WINE—(Per.)—This has proved so 
satisfactory with all who have grown it that it is 
consequently in large demand. It is comparative- 
ly new and of great value by reason of its pro- 
ductiveness, large size, beauty and good quality, 
which renders it especially desirable for the home 
garden. The berries are glossy crimson, very 
handsome, firm and solid, excellent in quality, 
with fine aromatic flavor. The berries color all 
over evenly and retain a good size to the last, 
ripening in Succession, and every berry maturing 
fully. Plant is remarkably vigorous, hardy and 
exceedingly productive, and its foliage is large, 
clean and healthy. The amateur will delight in 
such a superb variety, which with his good soil 
and careful culture will give him magnificent re- 
turns. Midseason to late. It is also an excellent 
pollenizer for midseason to late pistillates. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


SAMPLE—(Imp.)—I still consider this one of 
the b:st late sorts that we have on the list today, 
and it seems to continue very popular wherever 
it has been grown. 

The introducer says: “Large size and fine 
quality; quite firm; continues a long time in fruit. 
The berries are large to the last. For the mar- 
ket-man it is the best strawberry ever grown. I 
have nothing in my grounds that will begin to 
fruit like it. It will yield as many berries as the 
Haverland, and-will average as large as the Bu- 
bach. Colors all over at once. A berry that will 


do that is the best one yet found. There is not a” 


weak spot in it. Foliage perfect, fruit perfect.” 

I feel perfectly safe in recommending this sort 
to my friends for either home use or market, 
where a late berry is desired. While we have a 
fair stock of plants I would advise ordering early 
as we always run short of Sample long before 
the close of the season. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $4.00. 


UNCLE SAM—(Per.)—This new seedling berry 
originated in Ohio and is a promising sort. The 
introducer’s description is as follows: “Large to 
very large, will average larger than Bubach; 
ripens with the Bubach, but has a much longer 
season, a perfect bloom, and is much more pro- 
lific. Have picked Uncle Sam berries as early as 
May 22, and on July 5, of the same year, picked 
berries one and one-half inches in diameter. 
There are no green ends, buttons or nubbins on 
first year’s fruiting. Color red, quality delicious, 
foliage strong and vigorous; berries of Uncle Sam 
can be picked two weeks after most other berries 
are gone.” 


is giving general satisfaction. The plant is tough, 
healthy and very vigorous, and makes about the 
right amount of plants for a good fruiting row. 
The fruit is large, bright, glossy red in color, 
firm, and of good quality. Productive and reliable. 


Twenty-five, 15c; hundred, 50c; thousand, $3.00. 


Late Varieties 


This variety has never been ‘boomed’ as a 
great many others have, consequently is not very 
widely disseminated. I have fruited it in a small 
way for a number of years, and have found it a 
very Satisfactory sort, always making a good row 
of strong and healthy plants, and giving a heavy 
yield of very handsome fruit late in the Season. 
It is a strong staminate, and is a good pollenizer 
for late pistillate sorts. 


Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


STEVENS’ LATE CHAMPION—(Per.)—This 
new late variety originated in New Jersey; seems 
to do well wherever tested. The originator de- 
scribes it as follows: 


“Very large, fine flavored, bright color, good 
shipper, a fine bed maker, a heavy yielder, fine 
foliage. 

“Its name, ‘Champion,’ was given it by a lot of 
berry growers, some saying it would challenge 
the world. 

“It ripens later than the Gandy Prize, and lasts 
until the Fourth of July any season. It has never 
shown any Sign of rust. The cap, which is dou- 
ble, has always kept green until the last of the 
season.” 

I have grown this variety in a limited way for 
several seasons, and think it fills the originator’s 
claims in a large degree. It certainly is a very 
strong and healthy grower, and a prolific bearer. 
I should not class it as the best quality, but for 
a late market sort it is ahead of Gandy as we 
grow them here. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, 3.50. 


GANDY.—(Per.)—Has always been popular as 
a late market variety; does not do well on light 
sandy soil, and is apt to be disappointing when 
planted in such location. I have no hesitation in 
recommending this to all as one ofthe best late 
sorts for home use or market. The only fault 
that I ever heard found with it was its “shy 
bearing”? when planted on uncongenial soil.. 

While there are many plants shipped from this 
point each season as Gandy, which are not true 
to name, I will warrant my stock to be the genu- 
ine Gandy. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 


BLAINE—(Per.)—This is a new variety from 
Iowa and with me has much the appearance of 
Gandy, both in plant growth and-in berry. 

The originator says: “It is a cross of the Be- 
derwood and Lovett. It is a perfect blossom ber- 
ry, has large, stalky plants, very healthy foliage, 
light green color and broad leaves. Makes plen- 
ty of runners for a good crop. The berry is very 
large, firm and of the best color and flavor. It is 
the best shipper I have ever raised, and I have 
tested over 100 varieties. Ripens just after the 
Aroma. When the Aroma is gone I begin on the 
Blaine. I have the Aroma downed on three points 
—size, flavor and shipping qualities.” 

I have tested this in a small way for two sea- 
sons, but have been unfortunate both times in my 
test plot. The first time “chick-weed’ was the 
cause of my undoing, and the last season, winter 
weather at blooming time changed what appeared 
to be a fine prospect into almost an entire fail- 
ure. 

It certainly is a very late sort, and I think that 
under favorable conditions will prove a paying 
market sort. 

Twenty-five, 20c; hundred, 60c; thousand, $3.50. 
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Raspberries 


CULTURE—Any soil that will pro- 
duce good field crops is suitable for 
raspberries. Pulverize the ground 
thoroughly and manure liberally. The 
red or sucker variety should be plant- 
ed in rows six feet apart, with the 
plants three feet apart in the rows, 
requiring 2,400 plants per acre. 

The cap varieties for field culture 
should be planted in rows seven feet 
a apart with the plants three feet six 
Sem inches apart in rows; requiring 1,725 

et plants per acre. In garden culture 
eo plant four feet apart each way. 

>. EARLY KING—This new variety 
ee is coming to the front rapidly. 
a os Among its many points of excellence 
= are these: Hxtreme earliness, canes 
strong growing and hardy, never hay- 
ing winter killed since its introduc- 
tion. Very prolific, bearer. of large, 
firm and bright colored fruit. I would recommend 
it as best early red raspberry. 

My stock of plants is very limited. 'Twenty-five, 

30c; hundred, $1.00; thousand, $8.00. 


CUTHBERT or QUEEN OF THE MARKET—A re- 
markably strong, hardy variety. Stands the north- 
ern winds and southern Summers equal to any. Ber- 
ry very large, sometimes measuring three inches 
around; conical, rich crimson, very handsome, and 
so firm they can be shipped hundreds of miles by 
rail in good condition. Flavor is rich, sweet and 
luscious. The leading market variety for main 
crop. Without doubt the most popular red raspberry known to the 
fruit grower of today, and it certainly leads all others in points of 
productiveness, quality and appearance, and by long odds in acre- 
age grown. Twenty-five, 30c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $6.00. 


MILLER RED RASPEBERRY—The bush is a stout, healthy, vig- 
orous grower, not quite so tall as the Cuthbert, but rather more 
stocky and dwarfish. It is well calculated to hold up the immense 
crops of fruit with which it loads itself. The introducer claims: 
Extreme hardiness, as productive as any; one of the earliest to 
ripen; an excellent shipper; of good quality and attractive color. 
HARLY KING Twenty-five, 25c; hundred, 75c; thousand, $6.00. 


THE EATON—“A new red raspberry and is entirely distinct from all other varieties. In character 
of growth, in size, color, firmness, quality and yield of fruit; in length of season, and in all strong 
points of merit it stands unequaled and alone. A variety that is at once perfectly healthy in root and 
foliage, and hardy, coming through our most severe winters in prime condition; a strong, ‘not tall 
and slender,’ but a sturdy grower, throwing out many laterals and fruiting to the tips and from every 
lateral, a sight to see. An immense cropper, far outyielding any red raspberry we have ever known, 
while the fruit is extraordinary large and handsome, firm and of the highest quality.” 

Above is the originator’s description. I have fruited this variety several seasons, in a small way, 
and in the past have been somewhat disappointed in its behavior. Its worst failing being that it is 
apt to color before fully ripe, and will not leave the stem until it is fully ripened causing trouble in 
picking until one becomes accustomed to this feature. 

In trying to pick it before it was fully ripe we have called it inclined to crumble, and have been dis- 
posed to condemn this as a very bad feature. 

We have a limited stock to offer for coming season. Twenty-five, 75c; hundred, $2.50 thousand, $20. 
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Purple Cap 


COLUMBIAN—The Columbian is a variety of 
the Shaffer type, of remarkable vigor and produc- 
tiveness. It is hardy and propagates from tips. 


Fruit very large, often an inch in diameter, shape 


somewhat conical, color dark red, bordering: on 
purple; adheres firmly to the stem and will dry 
on the bush if not picked; seeds small and deeply 
imbedded in a rich, juicy pulp with a distinct 
flavor of its own, making it a most delicious table 
berry. 


In my estimation this is the most valuable pur- 
ple cap yet produced, as it is more hardy in cane 


hoes 


and certsinly more prolific, and fruit of larger 
size than any other sort I am acquainted with. 


Twenty-five, 50c; hundred, $1.75; thousand, $15. 


CARDINAL—‘“This is a new variety of Shaffer 
type and is claimed to be superior to either Shaf- 
fer or Columbian, both in hardiness of cane and 
productiveness. It originated in Kansas and the 
introducer claims it has stood a temperature of 
thirty-five degrees below zero without injury. It 
also withstands drouth and heat as well, holding 
its foliage, which is described as thick, short, 


broad and deeply wrinkled, dark green in color, 
until the severe cold of December. It is a very 
strong grower, with bright red bark and very few 
small thorns. It propagates from tip same as a 
black cap. The berries large, dark red, firm as to 
texture, with an agreeable, pure, rich flavor which 
is brought to its highest perfection when canned 
or cooked in pies. Their season is rather late and 
they hold on well.” 


After fruiting this sort, I am somewhat disap- 
pointed in its behavior. It is not as prolific as 
Columbian and not much different as to quality. 
It seems to partake a little more 
of the red raspherry type than 
either Shaffer or Columbian. This 
will meet the wants of those who 
object to the suckering of red va- 
rieties. 

Twenty-five, 60c; hundred, $2.00. 


HAYMAKER—‘The Haymaker 
is a purple cap, not So dark as Co- 
lumbian or Shaffer, and much lar- 
ger and firmer than either of 
those varieties, never erumbles 
and stands up well for shipping. 
Sample crates have been shipped 
to distant points with entire sat- 
isfaction. It is a berry to grow 
for either home use or market. 
The originator has found it the most profitable 
berry ever raised for market, and has never yet 
been able to supply the local demand. So much 
of a favorite has the Haymaker become that lo- 
eal growers have said that it ruined the sale of 
other varieties. Very popular as a canning berry.” 


Above is a part of the introducer’s description. 
I have fruited Haymaker for several years and 
do not find it preferable to Columbian. Possibly 
the appearance of Haymaker is a little finer as 
picked, having less of “bloom’’ which hurts the 
appearance of Columbian somewhat, but in hardi- 
ness of cane, and productiveness, the Columbian 
will lead. 

Twenty-five, 60c; hundred, $2.00. 


Black or Cap Varieties 


PLUM FARMER—While this is not a brand 
new sort, having been grown in New York State 
for several years, it is not widely disseminated. 

I am offering it this season for the first time, 
and will give the introducers description: 

“This grand blackcap raspberry was found by 
us in a lot of blackcap plants received from Ohio 
several years ago. We have fruited it and sold 
plants from it for nearly fifteen years, and in 
all this time, while we have tried numerous va- 
rieties, we never have seen anything that could 
near approach it in value. The plants are fine 
growers, being more free from diseases of black- 
caps than other varieties; are clean silvery bluish 
in appearance when ripened in the fall, and when 
loaded in fruit are a Sight to behold. It ripens 
very early and most of the fruit is produced in 
one week. It will outyield any blackcap we have 
ever seen. The fruit is very large, thick meated 
and very firm, making a good berry to evaporate 
or Ship to distant markets.”—L. J. Farmer. 

Altho I have never fruited this sort, I have 
confidence in its merits and would advise all 
wanting an early blackcap to give it a trial. 

Twenty-five, 40c; hundred, $1.50; thousand, 
$12.00. 


MUNGER—‘“A seedling of Shaffer’s Colossal. 
Late; larger than Gregs, of better quality, some- 
what firmer, making it a better shipper, and a 
few days later in ripening. Color jet-black. 


The best and 
in cultiva- 


Canes vigorous, very productive. 
most profitable blackcap raspberry 
tion.” 


This is not a new Sort, but is the second time I 
have catalogued it. It may seem strange to some 
that a seedling of Shaffer Colossal—a purple ber- 
ry—should be a blackcap, but when we remember 
that Shaffer is a hybrid between a red and black 
raspberry the parentage is accounted for. You 
will notice that the fore part of this description 
is copied from another catalog; I am not ready, 
as yet, to say that any variety is the best ever. 

I do think, however, that this is a good one, 
and that it has points that are superior. 

Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.00; thousand, $9. 


GREGG—The Michigan Experiment Station 
says of this variety in their 1903 report: “Gregg 
is the most popular blackcap grown and adapts 
itself to almost any condition. With good cul- 
ture there are few superior. The canes are 
strong, productive, but not quite hardy; berries 
are attractive and of choice quality. Twelve ber- 
ries weighing one ounce as compared with Ohio 
thirty to the ounce.’’ 

My experience is that Gregg is quite hardy on 
well drained soil, but does not love wet feet and 
winter kills badly on wet ground. The berries 
are covered with a whitish blue bloom, which in 
its first dissemination was mistaken for mould or 
mildew and hindered the sale of fruit on the 
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market; but since becoming better known, this 
sort is very popular in all sections, and I do not 
hesitate to class it as the best late market sort. 


Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.00; thousand, $8.00. 


KANSAS—For a good second early blackcap, 
there is nothing better than this. It possesses all 
the valuable  attri- 
butes of a profitable 
market sort, and its 
large size and attrac- 
tive appearance in- 
sures for it always a 
ready sale and good 


prices) |) Dhe Erwiteis 
nearly as large as 
the Gregg, and with 
much less bloom, 


handsome, firm and of 
fine quality. Its 
canes are of strong 
growth; entirely 
hardy and prolific 
with tough, healthy, 
elean foliage. Its 
season is about sec- 
ond early—later than 
Souhegan, but much 
earlier than Gregg. 
Twenty - five, 35c; 


hundred, 85c; thou- 
sand, $7.00. . 
CUMBERLAND — 


This has been named the “Business Blackcap’’ 
by the introducers, and has been loudly praised 
by all who have grown it. It is a very large 
berry of fine flavor, rich and sweet, and of jet 
black color with slight bloom. The cane is of 
extreme hardiness, very strong growing and free 
from anthracnose. In other Seasons I have prais- 
ed this sort as the best black raspberry for 
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CUMBERLAND. 


either home use or market, but the past season 
was very wet and rainy at picking time, and 
While all late varieties were more or less water 
soaked, Cumberland seemed about thé poorest 
both as to flavor and firmness. If this had 
been my first and only experience with the va- 
riety, I should have condemned it as worth- 
less, but we know 
that in ordinary sea- 
sons it is fine. 

The above descrip- 
tion was taken from 
a former edition of 
this catalog and I can 
only repeat that this 
variety seems to still 
hold its popularity as 
one of the best black- 
caps. 

Owing to favorable 
rowing conditions 
we have a good stock 
of strong and well- 
rooted tips and have 
lowered the price 
somewhat Oneal 
blackeap varieties. 

Twenty-five, 30c; 
hundred, $1.00; thous- 
and, $9.00. 


HOOSIER — This 
new blackecap  origi- 
nated in Indiana, and has been quite disappoint- 
ing to me after the loud praise given it by the 
“originator.’’ 

I see little difference between it and Kansas, 
except that it ripens a little earlier and has a 
shorter season. I have a limited stock of well 
rooted plants to offer for coming spring. 

Twenty-five, 30ce; hundred, $1.00; thousand, $9.00. 


Testimonials 


Clayton, April 7, 1910. 
Dear Sir:—My strawberry plants arrived in 
first class condition. If they do not grow, it is 
no fault of yours; I thank you for your prompt- 


ness. Yours truly, WM. GRIEB. 
Stuttgart, Ark., May 7, 1910. 
Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—I have neglected writing to you un- 
til today I picked up one of your catalogues, 
when it occured to me that I had not acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the plants you sent me. 

They got here in good shape and in good time. 
Splendid plants they were, and are growing nice- 
ly. 

I want to say here, for the benefit of straw- 
berry men in the South, that there is nothing 
more hardy or prolific than Stephen’s Late Cham- 
pion—besides it has a fine flavor. 

Very respectfully, T. P. NICHOLSON. 
Mr. Whitten. April 28, 1910. 

Dear Sir:—I received my plants all in number 
one order. Was very much pleased. Excuse me 
for not writing sooner. Yours truly, 

R. B. CROCKER. 


East Moriches, N. Y., May 10, 1910. 
C. E. Whitten’s Nursery, Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—The strawberry plants which you 
shipped me last month were promptly received 
and in the best of condition. Pardon me for not 
having written you before about the plants. I 
have been so busy. 


Yours respectfully, Cc. G. HULSE. 


Mossville, I11., 
C.. E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—The 1,000 currants and 5,000 straw- 
berries I ordered from you were received several 
weeks ago. . They arrived in good condition. In 
less than 48 hours from the time they left you, 
part of the plants were set out. That certainly 
was “going some.” 

The plants were “good looking,’ healthy, and 
not short in number, as is often the case in 
large orders. , 

You may expect another order from us next 
spring. Very truly yours, 

WALLACH THORNE. 


Apr. 25, 1910. 


Aud, Missouri, Feb. 9, 1910. 


Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—The first strawberry plants I ever 
bought was from you about 10 years ago. They 
were fine plants, and gave good satisfaction, but 
as they were my first I just supposed that any 
other man who sells plants would have done as 
well. JI have since found out very differently, 
however. I have ordered from six different -par- 
ties since then, and have never been able to get 
anything like as good plants as I got from you. 

So, at last I am sending you another order. 
Hope it will reach you in time to catch all the 
sorts ordered, as I would not like very much sub- 
stituting. 

Find order herewith, to be shipped as early in 
spring as convenient and safe. 


Yours very respectfully, W. H. JOHNS. 
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Blackberries 


Should be planted in rows six or seven feet apart and three to five feet in the rows. Keep the 
ground light and rich. Pinch the canes back when they have reached the height of from two to 
three feet. 

Our blackberry plants are mostly “sucker” plants, except where marked “Root Cutting.” These 
*“‘sucker’’ plants are dug from between fruiting rows, or where “root cutting’ plants have been taken 
leaving the broken roots in the ground which have thrown up shoots, or suckers aS we term them. 
When properly dug with cross roots these make first class plants, and prove about as satisfactory 
as, and at a much lower cost, than ‘root cuttings.” 


ELDORADO—I head the list with this variety 
as I think it is entitled to that distinction. It 
having proved to be the hardiest in cane of any 
of the larger berries that I have tested. It is free 
from Orange Rust or 
other disease, medium, 
early in season, especial- 
ly adapted to the home 
garden as it is large, 
juicy, and of good flavor 
and without the hard 
core of some varieties. 
It will also sell well in 
market, as it is jet black 
and holds its color well. 
This is becoming a very 
popular, sort and the 
supply of plants is limit- 
ed, not nearly enough to 
supply the demand. 

I recommend it as the 
very best hardy sort we 
have grown in this sec- 
tion. Owing to shortage 
of plants this season we 
will have to advance the 
price somewhat, al- 
though we are still low- 
er than most oft the 
wholesale nurseries on 
this variety. 

Twenty-five, 50c; hun- 
dred, $1.75; thousand, 
$15.00. 


WILSONS EARLY— 
Of good size, very early, 
beautiful dark color, of 
sweet excellent flavor 
and very productive. 
Ripens the whole crop 
nearly together. 

This variety is tender in cane and in northern 
latitudes will have to have winter protection. 
This is not such a serious job as some might 
think; if taken just before the leaves drop in fall 
and wood is still somewhat green, the canes in 
the hill can be gathered together and bent to the 
ground and tips covered with enough earth to 
hold them in this position. Always bend toward 
the prevailing winds as this will tend to hold the 
snow, if any. Commence at the far end of row 
and bend from you, but in line with the row, con- 


ELDORADO. 


tinuing this with each hill, letting top of one 
overlap the root of the previous one. Unless very 
dry, few canes will be broken by this bending. 
After all are bent down, cover rows with straw- 
y ey manure, or other lit- 
ter, uSing enough to cov- 
er from Sight; then, us- 
ing a medium size turn- 
ing plow with one horse, 
turn two furrows at each 
side of row, being care- 
ful not to plow deep 
enough tocut roots. This 
is usually sufficient, but 
it would be as well to go 
over the field with shoy- 
el covering any canes ex- 
posed. We do not cover 
to keep from freezinz, 
but to prevent sun and 
wind drying out too 
much, thus evaporating 
the sap, or life fluid 
from canes. This is the 
cause of injury more 
than intense cold. In 
the south this variety is 
hardy enough to stand 
without protection and 
is certainly one of the 
most profitable sorts for 
market. Our plants are 
No. 1 Sucker Plants. 


Twenty-five, 35c; hun- 
dred, 85c; thousand, 
$7.00. 


EARLY KING—An ex- 
tra early blackberry, ex- 
ceedingly hardy variety 
of great merit. Needs 
no winter protection, always producing large 
crops. Canes of a strong growth, as hardy as 
Snyder and very prolific. It is much larger than 
Early Harvest and its delicious sweetness rend- 
ers it of special value for home use or market. 
It is also free from double bloom, and other dis- 
ease, and will go through hard spring frost in 
blossoming time without injury. Those who have 
tried this variety are well pleased. 

Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.25; 
$10.00. 


thousand, 


Dewberries 


There is great diversity in methods given for the cultivation of this fruit. Some say train to stakes 
or wires; others to let lie on ground and grow at will, while still others advise cutting off all the 
growth to the ground immediately after fruiting, then allowing the bush to form for the: next sea- 
son’s crop. I have never tried this latter method, but the Lucretia is such a rampant grower (often 
running 12 to 15 feet) that I have no doubt it would make plenty of wood before the growing sea- 
son ended. This would be the easiest way to grow, if successful, as it would be very little work 
to clean out a field after fruiting as compared with having to work amongst the new vines if they 
should be left from early spring. Of course, the ground would have to be kept cultivated well while 
this growth was being made, especially in dry location or season. 


LUCRETIA—This is counted as the standard of all dewberries, is earlier than the earliest black- 
berry and as large as the largest of them. The canes are of great hardiness and exceedingly prolific, 
thriving everywhere, of slender trailing habit and entirely free from disease and insect attacks. The 
fruit is large and handsome, jet black, rich and melting; ships well and keeps well. We picked these 
berries the past season with the raspberries, bringing $2.00 to $2.50 per sixteen quart crate in Chica- 
go market. I would advise my friends all to try at least a few of them in their gardens. 

Twenty-five, 35c; hundred, $1.00 thousand, $8.00. 
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Currants 


A cool, moist location is best for this fruit, and for this reason succeeds admirably when planted 
by a stone wall or fence; being benefited by partial shade. Plant in rows four feet apart, and the 
plants three feet apart in the rows. Keep the ground mellow and free from weeds and grass, using 
fertilizer copiously. Mulching is necessary for the best returns. 


PERFECTION—This new currant was originated by C. G. Hooker, of New York 
State, by crossing the Fay’s Prolific with the White Grape Currant. It has the 
large size of the Fay, with the extra good quality and great productiveness of the 
White Grape. The color is beautiful bright red, and is leSs acid and of better quali- 
ty than any other large currant in cultivation. Perfectly healthy, and a vigorous 
grower, and in fact the best currant for home use or market purposes under culti- 
vation today. In July, 1901, it was awarded the $50.00 Barry gold medal by the 
Western New York Horticultural Society after a trial of: three years. It also re- 
ceived the highest award given any new fruit at the Pan-American Exposition, and 
it also received the only gold medal awarded to any currant at the St. 
Louis Exposition. It has alsoreceived a great many testimonials from the 
highest sources in this country. We show a natural size cluster of this 
fruit reproduced from a photograph taken at the New York Experiment 
Station. I think all who want a fancy fruit of this sort will do well to 
try a few. Two year plants. 


Twelve, $1.50; twenty-five, $3.00; fifty, $6.00; hundred, $11.00. 


WILDER—A remarkable variety, for which we predict great popularity, 
both for table and market. One of the strongest growers and most pro- 
ductive. Bunch and berries very large, bright attractive red color, even 
when dead ripe; hangs on bushes in fine condition for handling as late as 
any known variety. Compared with the celebrated Fays is equal in size, 
with longer bunch, better in quality, with much less acidity; ripens at 
same time, continues on bush much longer; fully as prolific, in some trials 
largely outyielding it. Recommended by our Experiment Station as the 
best red currant. Strong one year plants. ; 


Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


LONDON MARKET—Of English origin. As compared with Victoria, it 
is larger, more productive, much stronger grower, less infested with bor- 
ers and retains its foliage until frost comes. It has produced twice the 
amount of fruit the Victoria did under same conditions; a very strong and 
upright grower. Strong plants. Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


WHITE GRAFE—Very large, yellowish white, sweet or very mild acid; 
excellent quality and valuable for the table. The finest of the white sorts. 


Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


FAY’S PROLIFIC—Perhaps no other currant has received so much 
praise as has the Fay. It is very large and always sells well and at high 
prices. It does better on heavy clay soil, well manured and thoroughly 
cultivated than on lighter soils. Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. PERFECTION. 


Gooseberries 


The same soil and conditions best adapted to currants will be appropriate for gooseberry culture. 
The American varieties of gooseberries are among our hardiest plants. All of the standard sorts of 
the present day are cultivated forms of a native species natural to the upper Mississippi Valley, 
and in this region the cultivated sorts seem to reach their highest development. Clean cul- 
ture should be given until the plants are well established, usually about the third year; after this 
they may be permanently mulched. As the best fruit is borne on the two and three year-old wood, 
a certain amount of pruning will be necessary to encourage a Strong growth of canes and in the re- 
moval of the older wood after bearing. 


DOWNING—This is without doubt the best gooseberry for general cultivation that is offered today. 
It is an American or Native seedling, not an English sort. The latter are very hard to grow success- 
fully in this climate on account of weak 
foliage which is very susceptible to mil- 
dew. When this disease attacks the goose- 
berry it causes the foliage to drop before 
the berries are fully grown and materially 
injures the crop. Downing is a yellowish 
green sort, and of good size, being a strong 
growing bush and a very prolific bearer. 
Plants of all varieties of gooseberries are 
in light supply and in very good demand, 
and the price is high. 

Dozen, $1.50; twenty-five, $2.50; hundred, 
$8.00. 

HOUGHTON—An enormously productive 
and always reliable old sort; of vigorous, 
vet rather slender, spreading growth, not 
subject to mildew. Fruits of medium size, 
smooth, pale red; tender and good. Dozen, 
$1.00; twenty-five, $2.00; hundred, $7.00. 


DOWNING. 
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Grape Vines 


The grape is one of the easiest fruits to 
grow and should be in all collections. When 
once well established, vines will continue in 
bearing a long time with very little care, oth- 
er than the cutting back of the extra growth 
which should be done in winter or very early 
spring (before sap starts to circulate). This 
pruning is essential to the healthy growth of 
the vine and its fruitfulness. The grape is 
fast becoming a leading fruit in our section of 
Michigan, and there is no reason why it 
should not be grown in many other sections 
of our country. With such hardy varieties 
as Concord, Worden and Niagara, no one need 
be without at least a few for the home use, 
as the vines can be taken off the trellis for 
the winter, and if covered lightly with some 


kind of mulch will stand the extremes of our northern cli- 
Owing to the very heavy demand and a material 
shortage of: stock for this season, the prices are some- 
what higher than in recent years. 
York grown, and will be first class, and of grade represent- 


My vines are all New 


NIAGARA—(White.)—Vine hardy, an unusually strong 
grower; bunches very large and compact, sometimes shoul- 
dered; berries as large or larger than Concord; mostly 
round, light greenish white; semi-transparent, slightly am- 
ber in sun, skin thick, but tough, and does not crack; qual- 
ity good; very little pulp, melting and sweet to the center. 


First class one year plants, dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


CONCORD—A large, purplish, black grape, ripening about the 
middle of September; vines remarkably vigorous and free from 
disease; the standard for productiveness and hardiness all over 
One year, No. 1: 
Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


Dozen, 50c; hundred, $2.50. Two 


WORDEN—A splendid, large grape of the Concord type, but earlier, larger in bunch and berry, 
and of a decidedly better quality; vine hardier than that old standby and every way as healthy. A 
very popular sort, planted largely for the market; next to Concord in number used. 


Fine one year plants: 
MOORE’S EARLY—A black grape. 
exceedingly hardy. 


Dozen, 60c; hundred, $3.50. 
Bunch large, berry round, quality better than the Concord; vine 
Its earliness makes it desirable for an early crop, and more particularly adapts 


Two year old: Dozen, 85c; hundred, $4.50. 


it for New England and the northern portion of the United States, maturing as it does ten days be- 


fore the Hartford and twenty days before the Concord. 


BRIGHTON—(Red)—Perhaps the best red grape in cultivation. Bunch 
strong grower and very productive; quality good. Fine one year plants. 


No. 1, one year; Dozen, 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


large and compact, a 
Dozen 75c; hundred, $4.00. 


Asparagus Roots 


When planting asparagus roots, set four to six 
inches deep, and about 12 inches apart in the 
row, covering with only three inches of soil at 
first, and filling in the trenches as the plants 
grow. 

The asparagus bed is apt to be neglected in the 
early fall. Before the ist of September the tops 
Should be cut, and the bed or field cleared of 
weeds. It is highly important that all the seed 
should be taken off, as the greatest enemy the as- 
paragus has in the way of weeds is asparagus, 
and it is almost impossible to get clear of super- 
fluous plants, when once established. When this 
work is finished, cover the bed to the depth of 
three inches with coarse manure, which will not 
only enrich the soil, but it will keep out the 
frost, which is highly essential. 

The first work in the spring should be to re- 
move all the covering except the fine manure, 


which should be carefully forked in, so that the 
crowns will not be injured by the tines of the 
fork. Forking the beds should not be neglected, 
as the early admission of the sun and rain into 
the ground induces the plants to throw up shoots 
of superior size. Another step in the right direc- 
tion is to keep the ground entirely free from 
weeds the entire season, as these take from the 
plants the strength required for their own 
growth and the asparagus needs it all. 

PALMETTO—A valuable new variety and is 
being planted very largely. It is nearly twice 
the size of Conover, fully as early, and as pro- 
ductive. The flavor is excellent. 

Hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 

CONOVER’S COLOSSAL—tThe old standard and 
popular variety, a good producer; of large quick 
growth and superb in quality. 

Hundred, 75c; thousand, $4.00. 


Rhubarb or Pie Plant 


This deserves to be ranked among the best ear- 
ly products of the garden. It affords the earliest 
material for fine pies and fresh table sauce, con- 
tinues long in use, and is valuable for canning. 
Make the ground rich and deep, as recommended 
for asparagus. Plants four feet each way. 

MYATT’S LINNAEUS—Those who have never 


grown this variety, which is of superior quality, 
will hardly recognize the old “Pie Plant.” It is 
an early, tender variety, without being in the 
least tough or stringy, with a mild, sub-acid 
flavor. 

Good strong roots, 
dred, $3.00. 


5c each; dozen, 50c; hun- 
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Instructions to Purchaser 


MY LOCATION—I am located in southwestern 
Michigan, about fifteen miles south of St. Joseph, 
near Lake Michigan, in what is known as the 
“Great Fruit Belt.” 


RAILROAD CONNECTIONS are good. Our 
line of road, the Pere Marquette, runs mail and 
express trains direct to Chicago; time about three 
hours. Within fifty miles this line connects with 
the great trunk lines, east, west, north and south. 

TELEPHONE—Long distance telephone in our 
office. 

MAIL ORDERS—I can ship strawberry plants 
by mail when so desired, and on small amounts 
for long distance this is much the cheaper trans- 
portation, but not so safe as express, as the mode 
of packing is of necessity different; not having 
the chance for ventilation, plants are more likely 
to heat enroute. 

I much prefer express Shipments, and must de- 
cline any large orders to be shipped by mail. 


BY EXPRESS—tThis is the safest way to ship 
live plants, as it makes fast time with the least 
liability of delay. Sometimes when transferred 
to another company the charges seem rather high, 
but when the nature of the service is considered 
it is really the cheapest in the end. 

We have only the United States Express Com- 
pany; however, we find little difficulty in reach- 
ing most of our customers by this company, and 
its connections. 

All express companies now bill nursery stock 
at “General Special’ rate, being a reduction of 
twenty per cent. from the merchandise rate, also 
making it a “Pound” rate with a minimum charge 
of thirty-five cents. 

We can also get a low rate on long distance 
shipments of eight cents per pound, with a limit 
of ten dolars in valuation for each shipment. 
This is of considerable benefit to our customers 
west of the Rocky Mountains, where the rate is 
often ten or twelve dollars per hundred pounds. 


FREIGHT—Early in the season I can ship by 
freight with comparative safety, but there is a 
possibility of delay and consequent loss. Parties 
ordering stock shipped by freight will have to 
take the risk, as I cannot be responsible for 10Sss, 
if any, on stock shipped in this manner. 

I do not undertake to guarantee safe arrival by 
any of these modes of transportation, as I have 
no control of stock after it leaves my hands; 
however, it is to my interest, as well as the in- 
terest of my customers, to have stock reach the 
purchaser in good condition, and I shall always 
endeavor to so pack and forward goods that they 
may prove satisfactory. 


MY PACKING is done in the best possible 
manner and under my personal care. I use light 
crates or baskets with plenty of moss for packing 
strawberry plants, and barrels and boxes for oth- 
er sorts, making no charge for the work or pack- 
age. My long experience in this line gives me @ 
decided advantage in the matter of safe packing. 
I also have experienced help who have worked 
with me several years. Of course, we do not 
claim infallibility, and are always ready to make 
reparation where at fault. 

Shipping season begins about April ist, or pos- 
sibly last week in March, and continues until 
about ist to 10th of May. 


TERMS—oOne-fourth cash with order, balance 
before stock is shipped. Or I will ship C. O. D., 
if one-half of the amount accompanies the order 
and purchaser will agree to pay return charges 
on the money. 

REMITTANCES may be made either by New 
York or Chicago draft, postoffilce or express order, 
or where none of these may be had, by registered 
letter. 


RATES—Ffty plants of one variety at hun- 
dred rates; or three hundred plants of one varie- 
ty at thousand rates. When an order amounts to 
$10.00 or over, it may be counted at the thous- 
and rate, regardless of number taken. No order 
booked for less than $1.00. 


MY PRICES are as a general thing very low, 
but on large lists we are sometimes able to give 
better rates and invite all wanting large lots to 
write for estimates. 

By large lots I mean a quantity; ten to twenty 
thousand and up. 


Do not write for special prices on two or three 
thousand. / 


ORDER BLANKS—Use the order blank en- 
closed when ordering, being careful to write your 
name plainly, giving Postoffice, County and State, 
and do this every time you write. Also keep a 
copy of your order yourself. Be particular to 
say how goods are to be sent, whether by mail, 
express or freight. 

All orders are acknowledged immediately upon 
receipt. If you do not receive an acknowledge- 
ment in a reasonable time, write again. 


WHEN TO ORDER—HEarly, by all means. The 
rule generally is, ‘First come, first served,’ also 
the early orders find full stock, while later some 
varieties are liable to be exhausted. Orders are 
filled in rotation as received, except sometimes 
our southern patrons are ready to set in advance 
of those further north; these orders we usually 
crowd first, and get them out as soon as frost is 
out of the ground in spring. 


Our customers will please remember that the 
time for filling orders is short, and it would fa- 
cilitate our work greatly if orders were sent be- 
fore the rush. This is also an advantage to our 
customers, for they get what they order, no va- 
rieties being sold out. To encourage these early 
orders I will make this offer: 


PREMIUM OFFER—On all orders at catalog 
rates received during January and February with 
cash in full, I will allow a cash discount of 5 per 
cent., or for every dollar sent during these 
months you may order additional stock to the 
amount of ten cents. (See inside front cover of 
this catalog for other premium Offers.) 


SUBSTITUTION—In ordering, please state 
whether I shall substitute some other variety in 
case the kind ordered should be exhausted. If 
not forbidden I claim the right to substitute 
something of equal value, but always label true 
to name. I always aim to substitute sort similar 
in quality and season and always something list- 
ed at equal or higher rate. 


GUARANTEE AND CONDITION OF SALE— 
While I take great pains to have stock true to 
name and hold myself ready upon proper proof to 
refund money or replace any that proves untrue, 
it is mutually agreed that I shall not be liable 
for a greater sum than the amounts paid for 
such stock. 


Every order received for articles named in this 
catalog will be received and executed on the 
above conditions only, and with the distinct un- 
understanding and agreement on the part of the 
purchaser that I shall in no case be liable for a 
greater amount than the sum originally paid to 
me for the stock in question. 


REFERENCES—I refer to the United States 
Express Agent or Postmaster at Bridgman: Union 
Banking Company, St. Joseph; or Bradstreet’s 
Commercial Reports, as to my standing and relia- 
bility. Parties writing any one of the above, 
please enclose stamp for reply. 


PRICE LIST FOR 1911 


Strawberry Plants 


If by mail, add 10c per 25, or 25c per 100 for postage. , 
At thousand rates by freight or express only. Fifty of one variety at hundred, or 300 of one va- 
riety at thousand rates. 


Variety. 25 100 1000 5000 
LATHO TENE (LENSER Y a egiscened ene CE. OS ERA ICELAND A ches etch a eS og ME GTO Cue on torc one arrae $0.20 $0.60 $3.75 
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TE HDi OTIC) a1 me (Clb 001) 05) Vee oy teats Cars ryote tics Actin Bonicia ich mL Cie atnnb SICH L CRO DE Ueno CRE mere Re Toc .20 -60 4.00 
BCU CTI VVLOOG OT ee ci rabe eve aes cha Chae rate Mee adele Famchee ietap cnaralolter elie reds aatievsterahe Metts .15 .50 2.50 10.00 
iBT SWAG Ay AGOs (CG EXES GS) yl Baron CHOre eh Cay EIB te pests cicrsc Cicrcka oaneal Oat) O coro NCIC ace GTO NRCG) oats .20 .60 3.50 15.00 
SHESANDCAICOr COED) F pareve mos ata sceiane caete tole Lb enh pees Cniea trate dex eh penal teers eNep aoa s Boise .25 75 5.00 
(CANTO (EK AA (LEZEV) eRe ES ants eR. ONCE EPC s, CREL EO CAPR DNR EE LE eri. Cece ne ea sucioges ae Okla en re ncr .20 .60 4.00 
GRESCOTM Es (LIMOS) ccreta ne orale loves ccs. o iaaethes orroue ere iieite See eodie aie od TN Wises shemale ueaWena) y= hess. .0yr6 pilucy -50 2.50 10.00 
1 SESS ov EYE T I epevice noha to ecarcies eee Beche oachich CCN GLEE SSM itr DER AICE remeron sech a as .50 2.50 10.00 
PRT UIIC Sa CELT ye ce Re ue ee ee aice ee TN ae MME eee ara eitsae sah oite coavertel cael feo wile: elvalon’s malty 50 3.00 12.50 
INeoTO ENN, SC bool ORI Ae revels, Pen chcemneists Gino PariCARe SICOUO IS alec ie bcRG. Das ietcaa ace soo erreur .20 .60 4.00 725.0 
CHE MMVI. 1 GELELS) ie etatesstonchn atlas) ciel) aceatie nakobey aueMeVetareireupiepeiiolio'e MEM emene[ Slots sabe. 6 .20 .60 3.45 16.00 
CANTO yates CRON) ee acre or at ones ore eet oe ra anten Shenae ooh he Boome hetim at ene, Vaerowenwtamarsasiaterc s Bho .20 .60 3.50 15.00 
IEG (CB col) okey mera karo ebonciC RR OnC TCI nCe ChanGiGl A ORSIOrEMS Gio eet heerne ade eet ts Ska. reACHE .25 S15) 5.00 
ELONZC Ts 1G CCL TINDD sc oes yore erie oh Ses cede Rane ta rooreme ome olin atioe = on Mies seieetaite as turetooaee Nine ase .20 -60 3.50 15.00 
TEENA ERS, (EET) el hae O a ter cae enee LIE is Eyer los PRE CEG ith eae RT AIOE CRSA ERIS Chee eemen . .20 .60 4.00 tO 
VON GIKRSSLCRCT)) oe west heme eee see ane Tre aE arabs WSFA ae aS eben raecuattenteneepnlretenera tele ts 15 .50 3.00 
TD bie giCetele -((G EXE9 6) ken apes sy hoes ea ol Cicee we Eels aot eas io coke cr ee A ee aes ein aa ee tor oe 15 .50 3.00 12.50 
OME Ue OE CT) eres eee STO el IG eee ace ee aout tea ena cleswsl Gentile me ee) ere ome eke ences lis .50 2.50 10.00 
IDEA Kh MAE avopaol arstorels = (GES) Sheetal Saga oma cio ac Gin GO cicro-o1e ete ln sa iowolo pec or ckcuaron: Glora sa 55 .50 2.50 10.00 
Miansiiallley GR Eres) parc rotnore eencnsicnei ao erica che coh senal ote tek cues ae tr ona ets Sees wlan s AE S75 5.00 
INOW. OG Se CRETE) rece ere rk aie eee MSE Dot aac soo ohare tte ane etei ceases ons -15 2.50 15.00 
2 OCOMOK Ea CECE) rere lelcde ne ie kee ete eee ch ty SOMO MER EL deans omer erc on suetle vote anaes roller .20 .60 3.50 15.00 
Pride VOLS VIC hIe aN ER ST hac saree ee ee ee eee AL eee eh aaa edges .20 .60 4.00 17.50 
EVOC SU ee CITI) ee seue earnest aie oe se citel oe dem nieciee stan ay el a cokehe has abst cbenatalia, Sopaehs ates late recat .15 .50 2.50 10.00 
Senator Dunlap sGRSr ke Seatac ees ees eee Pe aia reco be gel one Ramee eed ete ra etelane 5 IL .50 2.50 10.00 
SOLE ATARAERSTS eis carre eee ee ea ee ae hea heat adaea one Makes eee et ahs ers eld .50 2.50 
SAINT PO SS ae GLTIN IOS) tens etiewelicy Seer circa hey cot essere rat aes Seed cuie ok avis Hepler emepicuewe a ron uaeR emer i epe.rets .20 .60 4.00 7250 
SLEMeN Se Ica TEN. CRO ere ri deha erik coke cet aeecre ncn sr'Sue col bate Guat aes et ais Bu gus kel eranewal ts, .20 .60 3.50 15.00 
aver Ves. Serco CELE ER) ek Ga s6 eee ORCL ORSON. RUE onO 1G IOS os nCRIC acne Inoner CLAN eet tine et iota oom .20 .60 3.50 15.00 
AVVTa eS CLE GRC T 5) tea arcuate oe trelicr ce ecer ch sheen calcd oparae or rae aaile avn ote. oak SrentvemeNakasepae aes 2 .20 .60 3.50 
VWiveenn ated lols" (Gi boat 0) Vey geetentees, ean tac ees renew scone ance caSeD ee Ritter nn WERE aN str Ali cetpee, eaen eR .15 .50 2.50 10.00 


Raspberry Plants 


By Express or frieght only; charges not paid. 


Variety. 25 100 1000 
COREE Nai ee ECC yar aa on cea elie Ns Fayed one Weis ica fe aietle) Sake dete be meee) ile dena GANe tans Pyne ech: seme $0.25 $0.75 $ 6.00 
arty Ene SECC eet pevoyete ah fete de coterie a Gh ie, mentee wile el atte 5 vanhuiaar weeny asst kis ns boars .30 1.00 8.00 
aton, COE NIC Wirthtars en crete ree ie. cic hones canna ccirs move Peete ec cia cele) mae tgs Ne Marie cae ner seoe CERT RE Wena se 2.50 20. 
WD HUen em “ASA eT6 Le Nee ene, teeth Go ee GN TR arr air ee aan Pr ar AOC ORNs erecta sin ar LaU ae 25 .75 e060 
COLMA EU OLOrg ee nyNeteathna he ghar es hat atars ene IMO RR Man Lt aes he ane atid Ra, At ale gE 50 1.75 15.00 
WAT SrA EUG ON ac ae ie ee eh ze Acne, Beka cea See Oe eA EN Fe ON Meee ee ARLE ee Se ae 60 2.00 
IBLE Vinnie\] erese 1 2 bh of Koei eats | ae Reale crac Peg NEU mney Me peta Waren li oki Say iglesia eRe ot ooh tet pee Bi 60 2.00 
(CC Uirra el ayes el Fra | ad BAe re) ea Oe Te ea em gia eae cal ar ten I Boe OR eR Yet SOE Nl ah, Dar TR Re Sr Cae at OAR Ag 30 1.00 9.00 
SIRS Yee" TBA Ve) teh ata iene iemas cre CG Gus hone tols See Ser CRE PmReT es ity ea OTe nn Nite Sei Dey Rasa irae <r Ss Dance 30 1.00 8.00 
ELEN S ES AMES CNC a ree ee Ss bef OVS Rat ie tay ARES RCSA TE Bo oat ete ALOR eae oe a tag eg etek Poe .30 .85 7.00 
PEDO SLOT mela C Karn rt Seen ager eee ine OT Saatia Sa". Su a PER het aa Dita gs a Ne eG gt Re .30 1.00 9.00 
Ui Tt OTe Pees MCL hens acest Soa ei isleoen sare apa re oT ER RA Pl tis AES. ETE TRAE 30 1.00 9.00 
12 i ibloa yal OG gia acy eeeeal Bol bee) Lei eae pr ernar ees Wea ter 20-d AAWEnan Mi taney og Neit tN o it ele pain oie te Ie AM 40 1.50 12.00 
Blackberry Plants 

Variety. 25 100 1000 
UGE AG OY ches Ietanas aaa ha the Ramet gS cy Sse eM SE RR OT ree ak en Te PA $0.50 $1.75 $15.00 
LOEW ied 2G oY i ss OR iy A A pinimnicic Pane rR Pee et NEEL a eat) aoe a .25 125 10.00 
A TAT Shas Cte tl ae iy ene RENCE SEEN Aap eo ets NAL io dU ra: eta Peat gp aN a ak PRA .30 .85 7.00 
PERG Llasd “DC WOET I Ys 4's x a ics ayes sani e P Te eD Poa wee Rested mI Ee TE. 8 PRL Mma RU TG eno 35 1.00 8.00 

Currants 

Variety. 
RCTS LION E a sy ater stn ace Ate ute eT ee IN ee eet ok ee BL ne a nite ee Ag Ie NP aE Ae oe! sieeO e110 
A AIIG (ego 9 Ah Dee ERE Pe PSs As SET neh aie SERA SC ae a es lie SARIN Atle gs a a RRC ie ee Aa RE id j 5 4.00 
On GOnM IM anicet hs)... ae fates einen emma Caicaye ee SS coh Perce Pan Oe ek RO RI Cnn CCR a 75 4.00 
AMIGA CIM cil CAAA OE BONN Cae Fhe see Peel ThOhNs SPRee eb) Soke eh ae te Sica. sah Ra ai ane Seer tie Sharm eae aes 15 4.00 
HRA RIS 7 SEOlU Ces Mee Me 5 oe hee aN SAO We Per A Oakes, OTIS Wiplensye Reo at 15 4.00 

Gooseberries 

_ Variety. 12 25 100 

Downs Bie So Oe ke SO eae oars Th GOP Cue eS CRETE N MRE ta a No as oR cole ae cee a oO a ea ed aa $1.50 $2.50 $8.00 
OUEST Sie rspuerare padre dade mutate dia\coh e<-(c Poy ae NR MPa oa Perv OA AF eee oe ne, 1.00 2.00 6.00 
Grape Vines 

Variety. 100 
ING Sch eon eter ret Raye Beil) Pete re ede ke DUG RPO ar be 
eancan dl eetey reine ene Me ue ety Sasi gh cu Senate teri ges tren esp os at eae 
Gancordiae a 1 ae ta tne a ey eC sere an geo alien io eG caste ate y 0 
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MORSE COMPANY, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


